Myth and Mankind 


The Tibetan kings Chinese queen subdues the wild, 
mountainous land, which is really a demoness. 
Avolokitesvara, Lord of Compassion, manifests as a 
monkey to mate with an ogress and so produce the 
Tibetan people. The Mongols, warriors of the steppes, 
are created by the union of the magnificent, blue-grey 
wolf and a beautiful, tawny doe. Gesar of Ling wins his 
throne and his wife by disguising himself as a ragged 
beggar and riding a broken-down old nag. 

These stories are all found in The 
Diamond Path, an exciting new book that explores the 
Tibetan and Mongolian mythmakers' fascination with 
magic and transformation. This is just one volume in a 
new Time-Life Books series called Myth and Mankind, 
a culture-by-culture examination of world myth and its 
historical roots. Whether exploring the myths of India, 
early America, China or Greece, each book brings an 
ancient culture to life as never before. 

As a result, this is a world history 
like no other. Every book is filled with the strange sto- 
ries, mystic rites, angry gods, vision quests and magic 
symbols at the heart of all cultures—but left out of 
most history books. Such myths are central to under- 
standing how, since the dawn of time, people around 
the world have sought to explain birth, death, creation, 
love and other mysteries of life. These myths lie at the 
intersection of imagination and history, wisdom and 
experience, dreams and reality. 

Quite simply, these are the greatest 
stories ever told, stories so powerful and unforgettable 
that they have been told for centuries. Who could for- 
get the story of Dionysus, the half-mortal god of wine 


and celebration born from the thigh of the Greek God 
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A LIVING TRADITION 


In his 1933 novel 
English writer James Hilton created 
the hidden utopia of Shangri-La in the 
mountains of Tibet. His description of 
Buddhist devotees living in a valley 


Lost Horizon, 


of eternal youth caught readers’ 
imaginations. The book became a 
$2.5-million Hollywood film — a big 
budget for 1937 — and “Shangri-La” entered the English language to describe 


a paradise on Earth. But long before Hilton dreamt up his Tibetan idyll, this 


landlocked country of forbidding peaks, wind-battered plains and cascading 
valleys had an exotic reputation for being closer to the abode of the gods than 
the rest of the Earth. Adding to its allure, from the fifteenth to the mid- 
twentieth century Tibet was largely isolated from the rest of the world. 

With Mongolia, its neighbour in Central Asia, Tibet has had a centuries- 
long intimacy. The two countries share a common heritage, for the tribes- 
- people on the Mongolian steppes and the nomads on the bleak plains of 
northern Tibet lived near-identical lives, scratching an existence as wander- 
ing herdspeople. In the thirteenth century, Mongolian warriors led by Genghis 
Khan built a vast empire that absorbed China and Russia, and Genghis’s suc- 
cessor Kublai Khan established the Yüan dynasty in China. In this era Tibetan 
Buddhist monks — or lamas (from the Tibetan bla-ma, meaning superior one) 
— converted the Mongol aristocrats to Buddhism. Tibet became a dependent 
kingdom, with the lamas of the Sakya school, under the authority of the 
Mongol khan, installed as its rulers. When the Yuan dynasty collapsed in 
1368, Tibet regained independence, but in the seventeenth century, as 
Mongolia thrived once more, Tibetan lamas were again placed under 
Mongolian authority. The position of the Dalai Lama, Tibet’s spiritual and 
political ruler, was created at this time. 

In the twentieth century, the links between Tibet and Mongolia are less 
apparent. Mongolia, a Communist People’s Republic from 1924 to 1990, is 
now a multi-party democracy. Tibet has, since 1950, officially been an 
“autonomous region” of China, with the Dalai Lama heading a government- 
in-exile in India. Yet despite present differences, the two countries share a 
cultural and religious heritage that is written large in their mythology. 


Above: Tibetan prayer 


wheels in Lingkhor, 
Dharamsala, have been 
placed so they can be 
turned by the wind. The 
cylinders contain sacred 
texts; each spin of the 
wheel sends a prayer. 


Opposite: Tibet's high 
altitudes and towering 
peaks have combined 
with its distinctive 
religious inheritance to 
win it a reputation as an 


otherworldly country. 
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The Secret Land of Shangri-La 


The highest country on Earth, Tibet is cut off from the rest of the world by huge mountain 
ranges and, in the northeast, also by steppes. But the image of a bleak, snow-swept plateau 
travesties Tibet, which is a land of great variety and richness encompassing fertile river 
valleys and woodlands as well as forbidding mountain ranges. 


Two great civilizations, those of India and China, 
have exerted their cultural pull over Tibet — and for 
almost half a century the land has been under 
region” ol 


subjection as an ‘autonomous 


Communist China. Nevertheless, for most of the 
last thousand years, Tibet has succeeded in keep 
ing the outside world at a distance. Independent, 
introverted and inscrutable to outsiders, the coun 
try seems to be a world of its own, a unique land 
locked island like no other place on Earth 

l'ibet is a rugged country, but certainly no 


wasteland. The wind gusts all but continually 


year-round, across an exposed landscape yet its 


chill is 


shine 


tempered by astonishing amounts of sun 
Ihe monsoon winds that each year drench 


the farmlands of northern India dash themselves 


Tibet lies at an average 4600 metres above sea level. In its cool, 
dry climate nomadic farmers found that they could keep dried 


meat and butter for up to a year without them rotting. 


unavailingly against the Himalayas’ rocky wall. As 
a result Tibet has litde rain of its own, though its 
southern regions are watered abundantly by the 


spring and summer snowmelt torrenting down 
from the heights above. Great valleys and giddy 
ravines rake these Himalayan slopes, plunging vet 
tiginously through thousands of metres and creat 
ing in their kinder microclimates the conditions for 
lush pastures and teeming 


bountiful orchards, 


forests. The arterial rivers of the East — the Indus, 


the Yangtse, the Yellow River and the Mekong = all 


have their fertile wellsprings here 
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To the north and east of the country, how- 
ever, a more austere scene is found. Here nomadic 
tribes tend their scrawny sheep and yaks, follow- 
ing their flocks across a vast, unforgiving land- 
scape of sparse, unreliable grassland, eking out a 
harsh existence now as they have for many thou- 
sands of years. The poorest of Tibetans, these 
nomads are nevertheless perhaps the truest heirs 
to their kingdom’s proud traditions. For while the 
origins of its people have been lost in 
obscurity, it seems likely that the history of what 
was to become Tibet began here, on open plains 
where diverse peoples existed side by side, com- 
ing together in commerce and in war, alliance and 
intermarriage — but only very slowly forming any 
of the stronger bonds of nationhood. 


Mongolian Grasslands 

Some 3000 kilometres to the northeast, another 
group of nomadic pastoralists had a lifestyle that 
was in essentials identical to that of the first 
Tibetans. The Mongols, like their Tibetan counter- 
parts, were as yet not a people but a collection of 
distinct, ethnically related tribes. They grazed their 
flocks over unpromising grasslands similar to those 
of northern and eastern Tibet. To the west of their 
home pastures, between the Onon and Kerulen 
rivers, lay the long silver sickle of Lake Baikal — the 
world’s largest expanse of fresh water; to the north 
was the Siberian taiga, a dark, mysterious and 
apparently endless forest. To the south the Gobi 
Desert lay like a challenge, a place of searing heat 
and aridity and rugged, unwelcoming terrain. One 


Map of Tibet and Mongolia 


Tibet and Inner Mongolia are now part of the vast People’s Republic of China. 
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day a well-resourced and disciplined Mongol army 
would march behind the banner of the warrior 
leader Genghis Khan to meet that challenge, 
spilling across these badlands to enjoy the spoils 
and wealth of China. In the meantime, however, 
there were easier prospects to the west — 10,000 
kilometres of steppe, with seemingly unlimited 
opportunities for grazing, trade and plunder. 

The impulse to expansionism is practically 
inseparable from the nomadic lifestyle: the search 
for better pasture is always liable to find greener 
grass in a neighbour's territory. Moreover, life on 
the open steppe is harsh at best, and where 
nomads are offered an easier existence as settled 
cultivators they will often avail themselves of the 


opportunity. The rooted populations of Tibet's 


A 14th-century Tibetan bronze 


more fertile southern and western regions — their 
nomadic existence abandoned in favour of a farm- 
ing life long before the start of the country’s 
recorded history in the sixth century — are testi- 
mony to this fact. For the Mongols, however, no 
such obvious alternatives existed. The cereals, 
metals and luxury goods that they could not pro- 
vide for themselves had to be obtained some- 
where, and since settled populations were by no 
means always eager to trade their products for the 
textiles, hides and livestock the nomads had to 
offer, raiding was often the only course available. 
Not that it was necessarily such an unattractive 
option: the toughness and horsemanship that were 
integral to the nomad lifestyle gave these raiders a 
considerable advantage over the farming folk and 
city-dwellers on whom they preyed. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps only sur- 
prising that it should have taken the Mongols as 
long as it did to embrace raiding as their primary 


source of income and way of life. But 


represents one of the many gods 
and goddesses of the Bon 
religion, whose followers 
believed that a spiritual 
realm lay beyond the 
natural world and 
worshipped animal 


and plant deities. 


through many centuries, long after their 


equivalents in southern and western 


Tibet had given up the nomadic lifestyle alto- 
gether, and well into what in Western history is 
regarded as the medieval era, raiding remained no 
more than the incidental supplement to a predom- 
inantly peaceable, pastoralist existence. 


The Birth of Bon 
To Westerners, the very idea of Tibet has become 
synonymous with that of Buddhism, and yet to 
some of the country’s own inhabitants the creed of 
Siddhartha Gautama, “the Buddha”, is no more 
than an alien abomination, the unwelcome usurper 
of their country’s true traditions. Almost nothing is 
known for certain of the early history of Tibet's 
first religion, Bon, for in its present form it has 
been much influenced by the rites and beliefs of 
its old enemy. Buddhism itself, meanwhile, has 
been affected in its turn, with ritual practice at 
every level taking on aspects of the native creed. 
Given the ancient animosity, this mutual influence 
between Bon and Buddhism may seem odd, and 
yet each has been part of the air the other has 
breathed. The whole of Tibetan history has shaped 
itself around the battle between these two religions 
for the country’s soul: locked in the clinch of con- 
flict, they have in a sense grown together. 
According to its own mythology, Bon was not 
native to Tibet. It was brought there by its 
"Supreme Priest and Great Man” Tónpa Shenrap, 
from a country far to the west on the distant bor- 
ders of India and Iran — the lost land of Tazig, 
which may bear some relation to the Central Asian 
region now known as Tajikistan. Tónpa Shenrap is 
a legendary figure, whose life is described in two 
eleventh-century Tibetan texts and in an oral his- 
tory passed down by Bon adepts. The myths tell 
how he learnt the Bon faith in Heaven and then 
dedicated himself to a life of denial and hardship 
in order to spread Bon among the peoples of the 
world. In one version, Tónpa Shenrap only visited 
Tibet in search of his horses, which had been 
stolen by a Tibetan demon, and his religious teach- 
ings arrived years later; but in most accounts he 
came to Tibet to spread the Bon faith. External 


Tónpa Shenrap, founder of the Bon religion, holds a dagger 
adorned with two swastikas and sun and moon symbols; 
it represents the universe and indicates his rule over all. 


influences no doubt had their contributions to 
make, but Bon gives every indication of having 
evolved of its own accord from homegrown 
Tibetan traditions, particularly from the shamanism 
practised by Tibetan tribes. Then, as now, shaman- 
ism was an ancient religious practice found among 
tribal peoples across the world, from Africa to 
South America to Mongolia. It discovered in the 
features of the natural world — mountains, rivers, 
animals, plants — direct manifestations of a spirit 


world inhabited by the ancestors of the living. The 
priest or shaman could travel between these two 
worlds in the course of an ecstatic trance. 

Like shamanism, Bon saw nature as the open, 
available face of the spirit world. It was a creed 
rich in myths that found deities and demons in 
every mountain and every woodland pool, in 
every tumbling waterfall and every violent storm. 
Yet while Bon matched the shamanism it suc- 
ceeded in the teeming populousness of its pan- 
theon, it was quicker than the old faith to see such 
spirits as symbolic. A more settled population, with 


This Bon swastika turns in the opposite direction from the usual 
Buddhist version. According to the Bon religion, the sacred 


movement toward enlightenment was counter-clockwise. 


more leisure for reflection, was increasingly 
inclined to look inward for spiritual enlightenment. 
These outward phenomena came in consequence 
to be regarded less as beings in themselves than as 
the emblems of a more coherent underlying order, 
centred upon a great god in Heaven, and on his 
descendant, the king, on Earth. 

Chief among the bonpos, or priests, who took 
the place of the old shamans in interpreting the 
wishes of Heaven, the king was an object of ado- 
ration in himself. Much of the Bon religion’s day- 
to-day ritual observance was devoted to his hon- 
our and protection; the elaborate rites surrounding 
his death, interment and apotheosis as the latest in 
a line of heavenly kings represented a climactic 
moment in the devotional cycle. Amid the most 


TIMELINE 
P 
According to legend, A 15th- 
century brass 
the Kanung Bony S 
established itself in the of Padma- 
Tibetan region in the sambhava 


second century 8C or 
even earlier, but a 
unified Tibet did not 
exist until the seventh 
century AD. For 300 
years, under King 
Songtsen Gampo and his 


successors, Tibet was a 


major power but, by the 
thirteenth century when 
Genghis Khan led the 
Mongols to glory, it had 
declined. From this era 
to the early twentieth 
century, a distinctive 
local form of Buddhism 
played a key role in the 
linked destinies of Tibet 
and Mongolia. 


c.360 Buddhism spreads from 
India to China. 

477 Buddhism becomes the 
state religion in China. 

c.627 Songtsen Gampo becomes 
Tibetan ruler; in his reign the first 
Buddhist monks come to Tibet. 
670 War breaks out between 
Tibet and China. 

755 Trisong Detsen accedes 

to the Tibetan throne 

763 Tibetan troops capture the 
Chinese capital Ch'ang-an. Trisong 
Detsen invites Buddhist monks 
from India and China to Tibet. 
€.779 Shantarakshita founds the 
Samye Buddhist monastery. 
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solemn ceremony, a yak, horse or sheep was 
ritually slaughtered to bear the corpse on its jour- 
ney of death; the best of food and drink were sac- 
rificed with the royal body, along with treasured 
possessions and even valued servants and advis- 
ers. The overriding purpose of the bonpos and 
their followers was, as far as possible, to smooth 
the passage of the dead king to the afterlife and 
ease his existence when he got there. That way, it 
was hoped, his gratitude would be won, and his 
continuing kindly influence on the affairs of the 
world he had left behind would be assured. 

None of this would have seemed so strange 
to the shamanist. But Bon parted company with 
shamanism here, attaching importance to death as 
the pivotal point in existence rather than its end. 


/— AD800-1100 AD1100—1400 


c.815 Tritsug Detsen (Ralpacan) 
becomes Tibetan king. 

821 Tibet and China sign 

a peace treaty. 

c.836 Langdarma replaces 
Ralpacan and begins to persecute 
Buddhists in Tibet. 

c.842 Langdarma is assassinated 
and the Tibetan kingdom begins 


1206 Genghis Khan's Mongol 
troops begin the conquest of Asia. 
1207 Tibetan rulers make peace 
with the Mongols. 

1215 Mongols sack Chung-tu 
(Beijing), the capital of the Chinese 
Chin dynasty. 

1223 Mongols invade Russia. 
1227 Genghis Khan dies. 


to fall apart. 1237 Mongol invaders 
879 Nepal becomes independent conquer Russia. 
of Tibet. 1241 Mongols invade Hungary 


916 The Mongol Khitan Empire 
rules most of northern China. 
986 Khitan troops defeat 

Sung Chinese. 

1042 The Buddhist teacher Atisha 
comes to Tibet. 

1056 As Buddhism recovers 

in Tibet, the Reting monastery 
is founded. 

1073 The Sakya monastery 

is founded in Tibet. 


and Poland, but abandon 

the campaign on the death 

of Khan Ogedei. 

1249 The chief lama of the Sakya 
school of Tibetan Buddhism is 
appointed ruler of Tibet by 
the Mongols. 

1260 Kublai is proclaimed 
khan in Mongolia. 

1303 Mongol invaders are 
defeated in Syria. 

1307 Kublai Khan dies. 

1368 The Ming dynasty takes 
A Tibetan diviner's silver ring control from the Mongols in 
embossed with a circle of skulls China. 
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While the passing of the king may have marked a 
turning-point in the life of the community, indi- 
vidual men and women had not only their social 
duties but also their individual destinies to con- 
sider. Though eternally at hand in the spirit world, 
the dead in the shamanist universe endured only 
as influences upon the living; Bon, like other more 
modern religions, conceived of their continuing 
existence as feeling, individual souls. 

According to Bon, moreover, after death 
these souls reaped the rewards in Heaven for the 
lives they had lived on Earth. The shamanism of 
the old nomads had attached enormous impor- 
tance to the idea of pious observance, but this 
sense of individual destiny and personal responsi- 
bility was entirely foreign to its thinking. 


^AD1400—1700 AD1700—1997 


c.1720 Chinese Ching Emperor 
K'ang Hsi establishes Chinese 
control in Tibetan capital Lhasa. 
1723 China withdraws from Lhasa. 
1906 A British-Chinese treaty — not 
accepted by Tibetans — recognizes 
Chinese control over Tibet. 

1910 China invades Tibet, and 

the Dalai Lama flees to India. 

1911 The Chinese revolution 
overthrows the Ching dynasty, 

and Tibet declares 
independence. 

1924 The Communist 
People's Republic of 
Mongolia is declared. 
1401 The Mongol leader 1950 China invades 
Tamerlane defeats the Ottomans. Tibet. 

1409 The first Tibetan Geluk 1959 A Tibetan revolt 
monastery, Galdan, is founded. | against the Chinese 
1447 Tamerlane's Mongol empire invaders is crushed; 
begins to collapse. the Dalai Lama flees, 
1578 The Mongol leader Altan | declaring a government- 
Khan gives Sonam Gyatso the title | in-exile in India. 

of “Dalai Lama". | 1986 After decades 
1642 The Mongol leader Gushri of enmity, diplomatic 
Khan establishes the fifth Dalai relations are restored 
Lama as Tibetan ruler. between China 

1644 The Chinese Ching dynasty and Mongolia. 

takes control in China. 

1682 The fifth Dalai Lama dies. 
1683 The sixth Dalai Lama 

is deposed by the Mongol 
Khan Hazang. 


Genghis Khan and his troops 
pursuing their enemies 


Tenzin Gyatso, the current Dalai 
Lama, now exiled in India 


The Coming of Buddhism 


Buddhism took root in Tibet in the seventh century. One effect was to weaken the authority 
of Tibetan tribal leaders, which derived in part from the hierarchies of Bon. By limiting 
opposition to the new royal house, Buddhism formed the basis of a centralizing state. 


Tibet is a country in which myth and history walk 
hand in hand. A wealth of legend offers a luxuri- 


antly fanciful account of the Tibetan story, accord- 


ing to which the people of Tibet were born of the 


coupling between a monkey and a she-devil (see 


pages 04-05). The country’s purportedly “histori- 


cal” chronicles are often only marginally less 


A 16th- or 17th-century 
sculpture of the Buddha. 
With one hand he touches 
the Earth — requesting 


extravagant — and may in reality be no more reli- 


able. Bon priests, and followers bent on justifying 


their claim to be their country's sole spiritual 


F i representatives; Buddhists asserting their counter- 
her to witness his 


7 ot claim to the title; Chinese historians advancing 
determination to è 


their country’s age-old agenda in the region; or, 


reveal the Four 
Noble Truths. 


in later times, visitors to Tibet from the distant 


West: all these authors bring their own partic- 


ular prejudices to bear and, while all their 


writings may certainly have something of 


value to contribute, none can necessarily be 


taken at face value. 


The utmost caution is necessary in any 


attempt to tease out a credible picture of 


Tibet's early history from decorative and dis- 


torting accounts of the subject. But what 


is certain is that in the early seventh 


century a strong young dynasty 


made itself master among 


Tibet's jostling tribes. Having 


established its capital in 


Lhasa, this monarchy turned 


its attention hungrily out- 


ward, embarking on a cam- 


paign of territorial expan- 


sion unmatched in Tibetan 


history before or since. The 


emergent imperial power 


seized lands in central 


Asia, Nepal, northern 
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Burma and even China. Yet this most glorious 
period in Tibetan history was also the age in which 
some Tibetans would say that their country’s spir- 
itual inheritance was lost. For at about this time 
Buddhism made its first appearance in Tibet — 
imported by the very kings who were gaining their 
country such glory abroad; what Buddhists would 
look back on as a golden age would be viewed by 
Bon historians as a disaster. 

Toward the middle of the seventh century, 
the mighty conqueror Songtsen Gampo, who ruled 
between about 620 and 650, received wives as trib- 
ute from both Nepal and China — each was a 
princess, and each a devout Buddhist. Both 
women brought with them Buddhist monks and 
teachers, whose missionary activities in the coun- 
try received the king’s full support. How far 
Songtsen Gampo was moved by piety and how far 
by political considerations cannot now be known. 
It is clear, however, that in establishing itself over 
the other Tibetan tribes as their ruling royal house, 
the new monarchy had effectively usurped the 
authority of the other ancient clan chieftains, who 
now formed a large, restless and resentful aristo- 
cratic class. Songtsen Gampo knew better than to 
attempt actually to suppress the old ways of Bon, 


This broken mani stone 

is inscribed with the mantra 
of compassion, ^Om Mani 
Padme Hum’, which roughly 
translates as ^Hail the Jewel 
in the Lotus!" The sound 

of these words is believed 

to reverberate throughout 
the universe, generating 

a force of freedom. 


but the new Buddhist beliefs nevertheless pro- 
vided an alternative focus for the people's religious 
feeling. Radiating outward from the great religious 
complex at Jokhang, in Lhasa, the network of thir- 
teen missionary temples that Songtsen Gampo 
established countrywide helped him to subdue the 
kingdom's restless spirit. 

"Till now, Tibet had had no writing," declares 
one later chronicle. “But it was discovered in the 
reign of Songtsen Gampo." Whether or not this tra- 
dition represents historical truth, there can be no 
doubt that the monarchy recognized the power of 
the written word. The importation of script — per- 
haps from Kashmir, another recently-conquered 
territory of the expanding empire — allowed Tibet's 
new ruler to take a firm hold over the country's 
cultural life. Religious, criminal and civil laws were 
codified as well as science and philosophy — and 
even myth. A nation's mythology is the mirror in 
which it sees its own stylized image: its origins, 
history and destiny. In the official chronicles, 
Songtsen Gampo was acclaimed as the nation's 
visionary founder, the earthly incarnation of Tibet's 
patron spirit Avalokitesvara, the civilizing saviour 
who found a country lost in darkness and bar- 
barism and brought it into the light. 


The Path of Perfection 

The founder and revered figurehead of Buddhism 
had lived many times in a wide variety of physical 
forms before he took on his final shape as 
humankind’s divine teacher at some time in the 
fifth century Bc. As merchant, as god, as antelope, 
as deer: the stories present the future Buddha in 
myriad different manifestations — by no means all 
of them obviously admirable, as his reincarnation 
at different stages as a vulture and as a robber 
makes clear. Yet the religion the Buddha estab- 
lished measures the spiritual achievement of each 


individual life in its own particular terms. The 


person who departs in death does so only to 
return in another form: perhaps as another human 
being, perhaps as an animal or a spirit. Each deed 
(karma) has its effect, and the more perfectly this 
life is led, the more favourable the next rebirth will 
be. But to follow the Buddha to perfection — to for- 
sake forever the busy cycle of death and rebirth, 
gaining instead the infinite peace of nirvana — must 
be the work of many lifetimes. 

The Buddha's final appearance on Earth came 
in the form of Siddhartha Gautama, the beautiful 
young son of Suddhodana, King of the Shakyas in 


what is now Nepal. He abandoned the luxuries of 


The Eightfold Path to Enlightenment 


Morally pure conduct and pious observance are both important for the Buddhist, yet neither 
is in itself enough — the worthy Buddhist must be schooled in the disciplines of the Eightfold Path. 


The Buddha taught that release 
from the human cycle of desire 
and suffering could be found in 
the “Eightfold Path”: right 
understanding, right thought, 
right speech, right action, right 
living, right effort, right 
attentiveness and right 


concentration. The key to 
understanding these right actions 
comes from the knowledge that 
they lie on the “middle way” 
chosen by the Buddha between 
the extremes of self-denial and 
indulgence. A Buddhist 


approaching meditation empties 


the mind of all worldly 
concerns. Idle thoughts are 
banished, but not even serious 
spiritual contemplation will 
necessarily prove profitable: 
imponderable problems must be 
let go without regret. All ideas, 
indeed, are counterproductive 
in this context — and should be 
surrendered as such. Buddhist 
reflection is not so much a 
matter of deep thinking as of 
systematically un-thinking what 
has previously been thought. Yet 
it is no mere nihilism, involving 
as it does sustained endeavour: 
focus must be pertect, 


concentration complete. 


Buddhist monks take part in the 
Mon-Lam Ch'en-Po (“The Great 
Prayer”), part of Tibetan New Year 
festivities. In meditation they seek to 


move beyond familiar thought-patterns. 
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palace life to become a bodhisattva — a committed 
seeker after the highest enlightenment. Siddhartha 
underwent six years of physical hardship and self- 
denial but then rejected the ascetic’s life, choosing 
instead a “middle way”, as he called it, between 
luxury and asceticism. 
Through dhyana or con- 
the bodhi- 


sattva attained a state of 


templation 


permanent peace — nir- 
vana — that extinguished 
earthly attachments, as a 
candle is blown out. 
This 
extinction was the birth 


moment of 


of Buddha. Four princi- 


ples became clear to 


him in one instant of 
ecstacy. These were four 
“noble truths” in which 
all knowledge was con- 
tained and which were 
to form the intellectual 
Buddhist 


belief. The first of these 


basis of all 


principles is that suffer- 
the 
all- 
pervading condition. To 


ing or unease is 


universe's eternal, 
believe anything else is 
to deceive oneself; to 
understand it is to take 
the first step on the path 
to true enlightenment. 
The second noble truth is that the suffering in 
human existence stems from the hunger people 
have for satisfaction from things that must soon 
pass away. To appreciate this is to sense the 
import of the third noble truth: that by putting 
aside preoccupation with these impermanencies 
we can attain the higher state of nirvana. The 
fourth noble truth is that of the Astangika-Marga 
or “Eightfold Path”. This sets out the spiritual steps 
needed to arrive at enlightenment: the moral and 
mental standards the righteous must try to meet. 


Only a few privileged beings can reach the state of nirvana as 


the Buddha did. They are known as bodhisattvas, or enlightened 
ones. This one is the bodhisattva of wisdom. 


Buddha’s 
death, the new faith spread swiftly across the 


In the centuries following the 


whole of eastern Asia, easily adjusting to the tradi- 
tions of each area. It did not endure in its Indian 
homeland, a resurgence of Hinduism in the eighth 
century and a series of 
Muslim invasions there- 
after leaving it increas- 
ingly marginalized and 
finally all but extinct. 
But by this time it had 
established itself widely 
elsewhere, in a number 
of distinct local forms. 
Buddhism can eas- 
ily be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways, while its 
emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual’s path to enlight- 
enment has meant that 
only the vaguest pre- 
scriptions are offered for 
life 


be ordered. So it 


how social should 
has 
adapted freely to many 
cultural contexts. Said to 
be based in the earliest 
known scriptural tradi- 
the Buddhist 


the 


tions of 
faith, Theravada 
Buddhism of Southeast 
Asia differs greatly from 
whose 


Zen Buddhism, 


adherents — many of 
them in Japan and Korea — claim that their tradi- 
tion captures the authentic voice of the Buddha, as 
transmitted directly from teacher to teacher with- 
out ever being written down. Other Buddhists in 
these countries espouse One version or another of 
the Mahayana Buddhism that is followed in Tibet. 
The distinguishing feature of this strain of the faith 
is the doctrine of “Great Compassion”, a belief that 
individual Buddhists should put off achieving their 
own personal nirvana until all other sentient 


beings have been freed. 
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The Rules of Reincarnation 


According to Buddhists, all sentient beings are tied into a cycle of birth, death and rebirth driven by 
a chain of cause and effect. The only way to find anything resembling “salvation” or “Heaven” on the 


Western model is to transcend that universe altogether and attain the eternal stillness of nirvana. 


The concept of karma existed in 
Indian religion long before the 
emergence of Buddhism: “As a 
man acts, so does he become,” 
says a Hindu text. The idea that 
our destiny is defined by our 
deeds is of course familiar 
enough to a Western Judeo- 
Christian tradition which holds 
that “As you sow, so shall you 
reap.” But where the Occidental 
religions see this as a more-or- 
less straightforward relation of 
crime and punishment or virtue 
z and reward, in the East it is the 
Sey P OS css E E all-powerful engine of an 

d endless cycle of samsara, death 
and rebirth. The Buddhist view 
recognizes six destinies (gati) 
or levels of existence, working 
down from gods (of whom the 
popular pantheon recognizes 
hundreds) and demigods through 
humans to animals, ghosts and 
finally Hell-dwellers. The being 
that acquits itself well or badly 
in one life may be reborn at a 
higher or lower level. No 
consciousness of selfhood 
persists from one incarnation to 
the next, however, so there can 
be no sense of any given 
individual's receiving "reward" 
or "punishment". Continuity and 
causality themselves are the 
driving purpose of the karmic 
universe of Buddhism. 


A 19th-century Tibetan painting shows 
the incarnations of the spiritual leader, 
the Panchen Lama. The central figure 
is Losang Tenpay Nyima (d.1853), the 


latest incarnation at that time. 


War of the Words: Buddhism vs Bon 


By the end of King Songtsen Gampo’s reign in 


around 650 the first skirmishes had been fought in 
what would be a centuries-long struggle between 
Bon and Buddhism in Tibet. No attempt had been 
made to stamp out the old ways, however, and 
while Bon had been displaced from its position of 
pre-eminence in Tibetan society, its influence 
remained profound and its support strong — espe- 
cially in those aristocratic circles which had so 
much reason to be suspicious of the monarchy's 
motives. An uneasy truce existed between the two 
religions until, in around 754, King Trisong Detsen 
came to the throne. It was during his reign that the 
first serious efforts were made to suppress the 
native creed — and these were effective. Now bon- 
pos, the Bon priests, faced a choice between con- 
version or exile, while a host of missionaries were 
brought in from India to spread the Buddhist word 
throughout the land. The distinguished Bengali 
sage Shantarakshita was invited to found Tibet's 
first monastery at Samye; when he had difficulty 


The magnificent Potala Palace in the Tibetan capital Lhasa was 
built as a residence for the fifth Dalai Lama in the years after 
1645. According to legend, the building will one day be 
threatened by a great flood, but will fly away on giant wings. 


putting down the local demons, Padmasambhava 
was called upon for his help. This semi-legendary 
figure — called Guru Rinpoche in later Tibetan tra- 
dition — may be loosely based on an historical 
Indian yogi who visited Tibet. According to leg- 
end, Padmasambhava had mastered the mysteries 
of the Tantra, a collection of ancient esoteric 
teachings, and so could defeat the demons that 
were blocking the spread of Buddhism. His suc- 
cess in making the “new” religion speak to those 
schooled in the old ways made him one of Tibetan 
Buddhism’s most influential figures and he became 
a hero of medieval Tibetan literature. 

Trisong Detsen was too strong and deter- 
mined a ruler to be effectively resisted, but the 
backlash against his reforms came nonetheless. 


After his death at the end of the eighth century, 
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Schools of Buddhism 


In the years after its “Second Diffusion” in the 
eleventh century, Tibetan Buddhism was split into 
four main currents, each claiming to represent 
the faith in its purest form. 


The Nyingma, or “ancient” school, claimed to find 
its roots in the mystic Buddhism of the eighth- 
century Padmasambhava, but much of its thinking 
and ritual had in fact been acquired from Bon. If its 
Tibetan pedigree was unimpeachable, its fidelity to 
Buddhist principles was questioned by a growing 
body of opinion. The traditions of the rival Kagyu, 
or “transmitted word”, school had been handed 
down from teacher to teacher by word of mouth, 
and written down only in the twelfth century by 
disciples of the poet and mystic Milarepa. It argued 
its own right to represent the traditions of “true” 
Tibetan Buddhism. A third claim was that of the 
Sakya school (“Grey Earth”, from the name of its 
chief monastery, in central Tibet) founded by Khon 
Kónchok Gyelpo. The fourth school, Geluk, or the 
“Virtuous Way" arose in the fifteenth century. As the 
"Yellow Hats" it quickly became an establishment 
all of its own and has prevailed as the dominant 
school of Tibetan Buddhism into the modern era. 


and for some decades after, Buddhism seemed 
unassailable as Tibet's national religion. However, 
the reign of Tritsug Detsen — or Ralpacan — showed 
this impression to be illusory. Ralpacan, who came 
to the throne in 815, was a genuinely pious indi 
vidual who revered the Buddhist religious hierar 
chy and was reluctant to deny it anything. As the 
Buddhists set busily about imposing their authority 
upon every conceivable aspect of national life, the 
Bon-supporting aristocracy was pushed beyond 
endurance. In 838, Ralpacan was assassinated in à 
coup that placed his brother Langdarma on the 
throne. The new king may have been moved in 
the first place by personal envy, but he proved his 
commitment to Bon. Under his ruthless leadership 
the partisans of the old religion exacted their 


revenge for the humiliations of the past century 


A young monk wearing the distinctive headwear of the order 
of the Geluk, sometimes known as the "Yellow Hats", sounds 
a horn as part of a ceremony. The Dalai Lama belongs to this, 


Tibet's most powerful order. 


Then in 842 Langdarma was murdered in his turn 
by a Buddhist monk, and the stage was set for à 
century of religious feuding. 

Within years Buddhism was little more than a 
memory in Tibet, its temples and monasteries 
abandoned, its priests killed or exiled, its practice 
driven underground. Bon was triumphant — and 
yet the Tibet that its adherents had fought so 
fiercely to inherit no longer existed. The bonpos 
centre of power was a vacuum. After years of civil 
war, monarchy and empire had imploded 

For a century and a half, anarchy and impov 
erishment reigned in a shattered kingdom. Not 
until the early years of the eleventh century did 
Buddhism dare show its face once more. The 
impetus for its “Second Diffusion” in Tibet came 


not from kings but from missionaries. Cautiously, 


diffidently, the first brave teachers ventured from 
their Indian and Chinese monasteries into Tibet's 
eastern and western fringes, but soon, embold- 
ened, their comrades followed, spreading the 
word and building temples and monasteries. Their 
confidence rising, they restored the great 
monastery at Samye and used it as their base for 
the reconversion of central Tibet. 

This successful mission gained further 
momentum when the Bengali scholar Atisha 
arrived in the country in 1042. The monastic sys- 
tem which he and other Buddhist teachers estab- 
lished in the years that followed has survived in a 
reformed shape into our own century, while the 
cultural renaissance that he inspired defined 
Tibetan art and identity for the modern world. 

Atisha brought to the faith both a renewed 
popular appeal and an intellectual depth and dis- 
cipline it had lacked before. A man of great 
charisma as well as vast learning, he effectively 
refounded Buddhism in Tibet. An explosion of 
monastery building followed as Tibetan Buddhism 
split into four main schools (see box opposite). 
After Atisha, the figure of the individual teacher or 
lama was central to the Tibetan brand of 
Buddhism. Each different lama expressed his 
own personality and his own particular view 
of the doctrinal details of the faith. 

One of Tibetan Buddhism's most dis- 
tinctive features is the way in which some of 
its leaders are chosen. They are believed to be 
reincarnated from one generation to the next. So 
when one lama dies, his soul finds a new home in 
a newborn baby (see box page 51). The cur- 
rent Dalai Lama, for example, is the four- 
teenth reincarnation of the 16th-century 
chief abbot of the “Yellow Hats”. 

Discussion and debate between the Bon 
and Buddhist religions continued over the cen- 
turies, but the two-way influence between 
the faiths meant that they now had a great 
deal in common. In the 1980s and 1990s 
Tenzin Gyatso, the fourteenth incarnation 
of the Dalai Lama who rules in exile in 
India, has expressed his support for the 
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Bon tradition, arguing that it should be preserved 
since it lies close to the heart of Tibetan culture. 

After 1959, as the Chinese moved to suppress 
Tibetan Buddhism, most of the 6000 Buddhist 
temples and monasteries in Tibet were destroyed. 
But the faith has survived in exile, waiting for the 
chance to return to its homeland. Around 200 
Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and nunneries have 
since been established in India, Nepal and Bhutan, 
and more than 500 centres are functioning further 
afield, in countries around the world. 


The travelling sage Milarepa was one of the founders of 
the Kagyu order, which is considered to be one of the most 
ascetic schools of Tibetan Buddhism. 
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Warriors of the Steppe 


For centuries, life on the steppes continued unchanged — a cycle of seasonal migrations, 
trading and the odd raid. If the triumph of Buddhism helped settle Tibet’s destiny by the 
eleventh century, there was little sign by that time of Mongolia entering the wider world. 


Mongolia’s history got under way in the twelfth 


century when the break-up of large clans into 


smaller units gave rise to a new, expanded body of 


small chieftains, all of whom wanted the wealth 
and trappings appropriate to their aristocratic sta- 
tus. These chiefs and their warbands were mobi- 


lized by a series of strong lead- 


ers, the first of whom was 


€ Temujin — known as 


c 
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Genghis Khan. Riding southward across the Gobi 
Desert and westward across the steppes, the 
Mongols began the expansion that would see their 
empire stretching, by the time of Genghis’s death 
in 1227, throughout Central Asia to the Caspian 
Sea and beyond. Genghis’s sons carried on their 
father’s work: only the death in 1241 of his heir, 
Khan Ogedei, and the consequent recall to 
Mongolia of his nephew Batu, saved 


Christendom from the army 
that was ravaging Europe's 
eastern marches in Hungary, 
Germany and Poland. In 
China, meanwhile, Mongol 
war parties spread terror. 

In 1264 Genghis Khan's 
grandson Kublai prevailed in 
the long and bitter struggle for 
the succession. He wanted the 
Mongols to move into con- 
quered territories and settle 
there rather than remain a 
warrior people of the steppes, 
as Genghis had planned. On 
the site of the razed city of 
Chung-tu (modern Beijing) he 
built a new centre of power 
for the empire, named Ta-tu, 
or “Great Capital". His settled 
existence and sympathy for 
the refinements of Chinese 


civilization provoked mutter- 


Genghis Khan sits on the throne 
in this 14th-century Persian painting. 
Most surviving images of the Mongol 


leader come from other cultures. 
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ings among his chieftains, but they could not argue 
with the wealth and power that he brought them. 
Besides, Kublai was no uncritical sinophile, and he 
never forgot his origins: amid the exotic blooms of 
his palace garden was a patch of grass which he 
had brought south from his native steppes. He and 
the Yiian dynasty he founded in China remained a 
Mongol institution, adopting only selective aspects 
of Chinese culture. One of those was Buddhism. 

That the Mongols’ traditional religion of 
shamanism should no longer have proved spiritu- 
ally adequate for a settled, sophisticated and 
increasingly educated community is not surprising. 
Yet with so many religions to choose from in 
China, the question of why Kublai and his court 
should have turned to Buddhism — rather than, 
say, Confucianism, Taoism or even Islam - is 
intriguing. It is significant that the brand of 
Buddhism to which they were drawn was not one 
of the Chinese schools on offer, but that of visiting 
Tibetan lamas: charismatic figures whose personal 
magnetism would have reminded the Mongols of 
their own shamans. Tibetan Buddhism thus con- 
quered the conquerors of Asia. Throughout the 
thirteenth century the lamas slowly consolidated 
their position at the heart of the Mongol culture. 
For eighty years from 1247 lamas of the Sakya 
school ruled Tibet on the Mongols’ behalf. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century the 
Mongols’ Yuan dynasty declined — and with it, for 
a time, the influence of Buddhism in the wider 
Mongol world. When Toghon Temür fled China in 
1368, hounded out by the bandit founder of the 
Ming dynasty, the Mongol romance with the life of 
settled civilization seemed to have come to an 
ignominious end. Tribespeople once more, the 
Mongols returned to their old nomadic ways. But 
through successive centuries the lamas made slow, 
steady progress in re-establishing their earlier 
influence. From time to time, the Mongol tribes 
would come together to rise — and fall — again, 
never quite recapturing the glories of the old days. 

Altan Khan was the Mongols' last great leader 
— and the man who did most to assure their final 
conversion to Buddhism. Converted in 1578 by 


Kublai Khan, Mongol founder of the Chinese Yüan dynasty, rides 


his horse to hunt in this contemporary 13th-century Chinese 
painting, commissioned by the khan himself. 


S6nam Gyatso, the chief abbot of the dominant 
Geluk school, Altan promoted the faith throughout 
his kingdom, conferring on his mentor the title of 
“Dalai Lama" from the Mongol Ta Le, or “Ocean (of 
Wisdom)”. In 1642 Mongol leader Gushri Khan 
established the fifth Dalai Lama as ruler of Tibet. 
Mongolia has seen many changes since the 
seventeenth century, but the relationship with 
Tibet has remained strong. Mongolia became part 
of China in the seventeenth century, but after the 
fall of the Manchus in 1912, part of the country 
declared independence and, in 1924, the commu- 
nist Mongolian People's Republic was established. 
Its government moved against the Buddhist hierar- 
chy and in the 1930s many monasteries were 
closed and monks were forced to renounce the 
faith. But after the collapse of the Soviet empire in 
the late 1980s, the regime relaxed its grip on the 
spiritual life of its people and the country is wit- 
nessing a revival of interest in traditional beliefs. 


PALACES OF CALM 


[o Buddhist monks wandered the country in search of alms, shelter and the instruction of 
-a guru. During the rainy seasons, however, they retreated to the forests for shelter. It was from 
these gatherings that the concept of the monastery emerged. By the time of the Chinese invasion 
of Tibet in 1951 there were some 
3,000 monasteries, varying in size 
from small temple complexes to 
whole cities with populations of 
thousands of monks. Each differed 
in character but all were 
remarkable expressions of faith. 
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Below: Built in the 8th century, Samye 
was the first of the Tibetan monasteries. 
Despite its grandeur, it still maintains 
the basic functions of all such retreats. 
On a site chosen for its beauty and 
seclusion, it offers sanctuary and tuition, 
and the means to live apart from worldly 
influences and follow the strict Buddhist 
path to enlightenment. 


Right: Although monasteries like Samye 
are overseen by an abbot, Buddhism is 
anti-authoritarian, a result of the 
Buddha’s failure to announce a successor. 
Administrative tasks must be delegated, 
but all major decisions on the running of 
the complex are taken collectively by the 
. sangha, the assembly of monks. 


Right: These elaborate doors at 
Samye signal the initiate’s rejection 
of all worldly concerns. Rules are 
recited regularly at monasteries. 
Sexual intercourse, theft, murder 
and spiritual pride are all punishable 
by expulsion. 


Left: The walls of the Ganden monastery 
in Ulaan Bataar, Mongolia’s capital, 
reinforce the divisions between the 
spiritual and worldly domains. Yet 

the traditional wanderings of the priest 
remain a pillar of Buddhist discipline. 


Below: With the flight of the Dalai 
Lama and his followers from Tibet came 
the need for new religious centres. 

The Nechung monastery in Dharamsala, 
India, was built by refugees to replace 
the oracle of the same name in Lhasa. 


Pen) HOME OF 
GODS AND DEMONS 


A ninth-century religious poem describes Tibet as the centre of Heaven, the 
core of the Earth and the heart of the world, fenced around by expanses of 
snow. Where the mountains are high, the poem says, there the land is pure. 
Mount Kailash, in western Tibet, was even linked with the primal Mount 
Sumeru, the navel and axis of the Earth that connected it to the sky, and 
around which the multifarious stars and planets turned. Tibet’s mountains and 
lakes, rivers and valleys were populated by numerous gods 
and demons — some good, some bad, but all of them demand- 
ing appeasement. Such were the beliefs of the followers of 
Bon, Tibet’s indigenous religion. 

To its early Buddhist visitors, Tibet appeared to be a 
“benighted” place, filled only with evil spirits, fearsome ogres, 
barbarians, dark mountains and great ravines. The very land 
needed to be exorcised by the Buddhist saints who came to 
Tibet. First the sorcerer Padmasambhava, then some centuries 
later, the Lord of Compassion Avalokitesvara battled with the 
demons of the mountainous country. To control the Earth’s E nt fal 
Tibetan Buddhists pegged down the land. It was an old shamanic idea that 
was taken up by the Buddhists. Shamans believed that the mountains were 
giant pegs that kept the Earth in place and prevented it from moving. Many 
peaks, such as Amnye Machen, were said to have been brought from other 
countries just for this purpose. Even today, Tibet’s religious buildings are 
designed to mimic mountains. Chórtens or stupas — the little shrines that dot 
the countryside — and monastery chapels are all conical. 

Prayer flags and stone pillars throughout the country also pierce the land. 
Even the pegs of the nomads’ yak-wool tents are thought of as sanctifying the 
ground that lies beneath — and the humblest dwelling is considered to be a 
three-dimensional mandala, or symbolic representation of the universe. 

But it was foretold that Amnye Machen and other peaks would one day fly 
away. In a ritual that takes place each year during the month of May, huge 
masts are erected in monastery courtyards and pilgrimage sites to secure the 
gods of the Earth in their place once more. 


Above: In Tibet the land 
itself is believed to be 


alive, so stakes decorated 
with prayer flags are 
used to pin it down. 


Opposite: Buffalo-headed 
Yamantaka, Death 
Terminator, holds his 
consort the Diamond 
Zombie to his breast. 
Tibetans believe that 
fierce deities such as 

this are part of the 
natural order. 
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Enlightened Beings 


There are thousands of gods in Bon, and only a few are dependably friendly. Most are at 
best unpredictable, and the rituals of Bon are filled with ways to exorcise or appease them. 
The vast majority are local deities, who are easily angered and can be wilfully cruel. 


The most important distinction in the Bon pan- 
theon is between the gods who are enlightened — 
who have escaped the cycle of birth and death — 
and the far greater number who are still attached 
to this world. Another vital distinction is between 
the peaceful and the wrathful deities. There are 
four main peaceful Bon gods, known as the Four 
Transcendent Lords. The first and most changeless 
of these is Satrig Ersang, the great mother goddess, 
who holds a swastika in one hand and a mirror in 


the other. The other three are male. Shenlha 
Wodkar, often called the god of wisdom or the 
god of light, is the supreme being and source of 
the tantras — or mystical texts — of Bon. Sangpo 
Bumtri because he 


is called “the Procreator”, 


brings forth all living beings. The second part of 


The Four Transcendent Lords of Bon seated: (left to right) the 
Mother, Satrig Ersang; the god of wisdom, Shenlha Wédkar; the 
Procreator, Sangpo Bumtri; and the Teacher, Ténpa Shenrap. 
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The Bon procreator god Sangpo 
Bumtri sits enthroned in a detail from 
a thangka. His home was believed 

to be in one of the four heavens. 
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The Four Heavens 


The Bon religion traditionally spread from the legendary island 
of Wólmo Lungring, birthplace of the great teacher Shenrap; it 
is described by bonpos as both a real place and a heavenly realm. 


Woólmo Lungring is said to lie to 
the west of Tibet, in the land of 
Tazig. Originally Tazig probably 
referred to a real place, but leg- 
end said that Wólmo Lungring 
occupied a third of the Earth. 
Wolmo Lungring can never be 
destroyed, and when the rest of 
the Earth is devoured in flames 
it will fly up to become a part 
of the Bon Heaven, Sipa Yesang, 
home of the procreator god 
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Sangpo Bumtri. There are also 
three other heavens. In Sipa 
Gunsang the gods discuss the 
fate of the Earth, while in Barlha 
Wösel they purify themselves 
before and after their visits here. 

The highest heaven, Gontsun 
Phyva, is the home of Shenlha 
Wödkar, where the gods are 
educated. Somewhere to the 
north of the heavens lies the 
home of the demons. 
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The Sacred 
Dagger 


The purba was at first a 
dagger, held in one of 
the hands of the multi- 
armed god Vajrakumara, 
but by the eleventh 
century it had become 

a god in its own right. 


The Buddhist sage 
Padmasambhava brought 
the purba (Sanskrit: kila) from 
India in the eighth century. 
It was used in Tantric magic 
as a ^wrathful" spike, 
symbolizing a thunderbolt, 
and was hammered into the 
ground to drive off evil spirits. 
It could consecrate holy 
ground, and make a boundary 
that demons would not cross. 
According to Bon tradition, 
the purba became the 
embodiment of a god during 
the struggle between two 
brothers, Tagla and Dhasha. 
Tagla, the good brother, was 
losing until the mother 
goddess Satrig instructed 
him to call out the name 
of Purba, the fierce god 
of action, after which 
he won the fight. Purba 
is worshipped by 
several Buddhist sects 
as well as by bonpos, 
and the liturgies of all 
the Purba cults are 
mainly concerned with 
overcoming enemies. 


This elaborate ceremonial dagger 
would only ever have been used 


in rituals to pin down the Earth. 
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his name means “Hundred Thousand, Ten 
Thousand”, because, according to one legend, he 
is surrounded by a breeding stock of 100,000 male 
and 10,000 female reproductive spirits. The fourth 
Transcendent Lord, Shenrap Miwo (“Supreme 
Priest, Great Man”) is also known as Tónpa, “the 
Teacher”. He brought the doctrines of Bon to this 
world. Each of the Lords has five different forms 
corresponding to the qualities of Body, Speech, 
Mind, Excellence and Power. 


Fierce Gods 

The five main wrathful gods fall into similar cate- 
gories. Welse Ngampa is the fierce god of Body, 
Lhago Togpa the fierce god of Speech, Trowo 
Tsochog the fierce god of Mind, Purba the fierce 
god of Action and Welchen Gekho the fierce god 
of Excellence; the last is the chief of 360 gods who 
dwell in Mount Kailash. All five  wrathful 
gods are known as tutelary deities; their multi- 
headed, multi-armed forms, clothed in the skins of 
demons and fierce animals, are objects of medita- 
tion. To understand all the symbols of a tutelary 
god, or yidam, is to perceive the whole of reality. 
Yidams are often described as trampling the ene- 
mies of Bon, although they are outnumbered in 
this work by an army of lesser protective gods, 
called sungma or bonkyong. 

One of the newest, Drakpa Senge, is the 
ghost of a Buddhist monk who in his lifetime sup- 
ported the invasion of Tibet in 1792 by the 
Gurkhas, the kings of Nepal. After the Nepalese 
were driven out of the country, the monk's pos- 
sessions were confiscated by the Tibetan govern- 
ment. He died soon after, but his vengeful ghost 
continued to wander the countryside until, in the 
nineteenth century, it was summoned by the abbot 
of Menri Bonpo monastery. The abbot pointed out 
that, in a previous life, the ghost had been à son 
of the Lord of Demons, while the abbot had been 
a disciple of Shenrap (see page 32), charged with 
looking after him. Because of this link, the abbot 
made the Buddhist ghost promise to become a 


protector of Bon 
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Practically every piece of 
land in Tibet has its own gods, 
most of whom have no name, or 
simply share the name of the 
place where they live. 
These were probably 
tribal 
time. There are sky gods 


figures at one 
known as tsan, who are usu- 
ally found on mountains. There 
are also water deities called 
klu, deities of the soil called 
sadags and others called 


nan who 
inhabit trees and stones. Each building has 
a god, and all human beings have a complement 
of at least five gods and demons who are born 
with them, and live inside their bodies. Each indi- 
vidual’s life is seen as a struggle between all the 
gods and demons that he or she encounters. 


Tibetan Buddbist Deities 

In its earliest form Buddhism had no gods. 
Gautama Buddha was a man, who found enlight- 
enment without higher help. But as Indian 
Buddhism developed it became common to view 
the Buddha and the bodhisattvas as deities. Each 
generally had a female partner or shakti, who 
would sometimes respond to invocations. The 
Buddha's shakti is sometimes shown as the god- 


dess Prajnaparamita (“Perfection of Wisdom"). 


This woman's necklace contains agate beads 
marked with bands or mig (“eyes”). 
Eye-bearing beads had magical powers and 
those with nine eyes were most powerful. 


In Tibetan Buddhism bud- 
dhas and bodhisattvas always 
have a demonic side that usu- 
É ^ ally represents a defiling 


characteristic such as 


h; hatred. For example, 
Manjushri, the bodhi- 
sattva of wisdom, is also 
the fearsome Yamantaka 
(“Conqueror of Death”). During 
meditation an adept confronts 
: the defiling manifestation in 
order to go beyond it to the virtue of 
the benign opposite. 

Buddhism posits three levels of existence. 
The world of the senses (kama-loka) is the first. It 
encompasses six lower heavens, peopled by 
deities; the world inhabited by humans, the demon 
world, the world of the animals and finally, various 
hells deep in the Earth where guilty souls are tor- 
mented under the supervision of the god Yama. 
The second level of existence is the rupa-loka, or 
world of fine materials, home to higher gods. The 
third is the arupa-loka, the immaterial world, 
which is also occupied by heavenly beings. The 
highest heaven in this world is the realm of the 
supreme Buddha; a second beneath is home to the 
Jinas, five conquering Buddhas who were the 
result of the supreme Buddha’s meditations. There 
is one Jina for each direction of the compass and 
a fifth, Vairocana, between them. 
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The Birth of Shenrap 


The earliest texts to mention Tónpa Shenrap date from the eighth or ninth centuries, 
and refer to him simply as a priest who could communicate with the dead. But 

to bonpos this "Great Priest" is a deity, the founder of their religion, source of 
nearly all their scriptures, and saviour of the human race. 


Shenrap appears in several different guises in Bon 
tradition. In one legend, before he came to Earth 
he was born on the summit of Mount Sumeru in 
the paradise of the gods. To bring about his own 
birth, Shenrap first appeared as a beautiful rain- 
bow which shone into the body of a turquoise 
cuckoo that was sitting in the top of a willow tree. 
The bird flew off to a nearby lake and landed on 
the head of Zangtsa Ringtsun, the Queen of the 
Sky. It flapped its wings three times, and a red- 
and-white light shone from its genitals and impreg- 
nated Zangtsa through the top of her head. 

As soon as the baby was born, he sang with 
the voice of a cuckoo. The Queen of the Sky built 
a jewelled hut for the child and placed him inside 
it, but after nine days she saw a light shining from 
inside and went back to look at her son. The infant 
was still alive, and he recognized his mother and 
smiled at once. His face was glowing brightly, and 
a triple lotus had grown magically out of his head. 
Zangtsa therefore named him Chime Tsukpu, *the 
Deathless One with the Hair Knot". 

Transforming himself once again into a 
cuckoo, Chime flew up to the highest of the heav- 
ens. He wanted to plead with Shenlha Wédkar, the 
god of light and wisdom, for a way of saving liv- 
ing beings from their misery on Earth. 

Shenlha Wódkar responded dramatically. His 
body illumined the entire universe, and his ringing 
voice made it tremble far and wide as he pro- 
nounced the doctrine of Bon in the form of 16,000 
tantras. Memorizing every verse, the Chime flew 
back to his mother, and presented her with the 
complete doctrine. Later, he passed it on to the 


human sages Sangwa Dupa and Takla Mebar. 


The Three Wise Brothers 

According to a different account, before he 
appeared on Earth Shenrap was one of three 
brothers studying in heaven under the sage Bumtri 
Gloggi. The god of wisdom decided that the broth- 
ers should become teachers of Bon — one in each 
of three successive cosmic ages. 

The first brother, Dagpa, was active in the last 
cosmic age. The brother known as Salpa became 
Shenrap to guide living creatures through this cos- 
mic age and the third brother, Shespa is the 
teacher of the age to come. The god decreed that 
Shenrap should appear among humans to spread 
the doctrine, rather than among the ghosts, ani- 
mals or gods, and the future saviour peered down 
from the peak of Mount Sumeru to choose his 
birthplace. The land of Wólmo Lungring (see page 
29), with its central sacred mountain, seemed aus- 
picious, so Shenrap sent an arrow made of pure 
white light into the body of the king and a spindle 
made of red light into the body of the queen. The 
next time they came together, they created his 
Earthly body. Young Prince Shenrap was a won- 
derfully talented child. He could walk as soon as 
he was born, and by the age of three he was 
preaching. He could even generate disciples from 
his spirit and from the orifices of his body. 


Pale-green Ténpa Shenrap sits surrounded by miniature 
figures. Thangkas, or temple banners, such as this are designed 
to be used as aids to meditation. Contemplation of the images 
should put the viewer in mind of the infinite. Practitioners 

of both Bon and Buddhism use thangkas, which are painted 

on cloth so that they can easily be rolled up and carried 

from one place to the next. 
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How Shenrap Spread the Holy Word 


Tónpa Shenrap became the ruler of the mountainous land of Wólmo Lungring (see 
page 29), but from his magical kingdom he made innumerable journeys. He used these 
trips to proselytize, converting many people to the Bon religion. 


Some of Shenrap's most devoted disciples were his 
own children. His first wife, Hoza Gyalme, was a 
princess of the eastern land of Hos-Mo, and she 
bore him two sons, Tobu Bumsang and Chebu 
Trishe, who were wise and learned even as chil- 
dren. As the years went by Shenrap's family grew, 
but not all his children had religious inclinations. 
One of his daughters, Shenza Nechung, had a 
teasing, fickle nature, and the demon prince 
Khyapa Laring was able to seduce her after dis- 
guising himself as a handsome young nobleman. 
Khyapa Laring — “Penetrating Long Hand" — was 
an enemy of Shenrap, blaming the great teacher 
for cheating him of souls, and for using prayers to 
dry up the four rivers in the land of the devils. As 


soon as the princess surrendered to him, the 


Trapped in the iron palace 
of the demon Khyapa 
Laring, Shenrap's wayward 
daughter gave birth to two 
monstrous sons. Each 
window in this painting 
shows a different scene 


from the story. 


demon carried her away to his land of darkness, 
and locked her in an iron castle with a hundred 
doors, where the walls were decorated with skulls 
and a fearsome demon kept watch from every 
tower. Shenza bore the prince two sons so mon- 
strous that they had to be kept in chains to stop 
them ripping their own mother to shreds. 

Shenza, lonely and afraid, began to cry to her 
father, who heard her in faraway Wólmo Lungring 
and flew through the air to the demon castle. To 
taunt Shenrap, Khyapa Laring showed him his 
daughter and grandsons, all chained to the walls of 
the castle. But Shenrap broke their bonds and 
carried them back home, entrusting the demon 


children to one of his disciples, who taught them 


Bon and purged them of all evil. 
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The King’s Stolen EMG 


Shenrap's first mission from his own kingdom 
into the mountainous land of Tibet was not 
to spread the doctrine of Bon, but in pursuit 
of demons that had stolen his horses. 


Shenrap owned the finest horses 
in the world, and one day the 
demon lord Khyapa Laring 
decided to take them in the 
hope that their loss would 
distract the great teacher from 
his task of saving souls. 

Khyapa sent seven of his best 
demon horsemen into Wólmo 
Lungring. There they mounted 
the animals and, beating them 
mercilessly, forced them into 
southeastern Tibet. 

Shenrap pursued the rustlers, 
and although the demons threw 
a snowstorm, a valley of fire, 
an ocean, a sandstorm and 
a mountain in his path, he 
dismissed all obstacles with 
a wave of his hand. As he 
travelled through Tibet, he 
converted hundreds of demons 
and humans to Bon, but 
seeing how many more 
needed to be saved, and how 
they were not yet ready to 
receive the doctrine, he vowed 
that in future generations his 
disciples would convert the 
entire country. 

When Shenrap found his 
horses, they were guarded by 
Khyapa's mother and a hundred 
demonesses in the form of 
beautiful young girls, who tried 
to entice Shenrap, offering him 
golden bowls from which to 
drink that contained poison. 


Shenrap turned the 
poison into medicine, and 
the girls into hags, and 
reclaimed his horses, although 
it seems that the animals must 
have bred in the meantime, 
because for centuries afterwards 
the area was famous for the 
quality of its steeds. 


a 


Demonesses disguised as maidens 
and Khyapa Laring's mother guard 
Shenrap's stolen horses. 
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The Importance of Sacrifice 


The shamans of ancient Tibet Most sickness was blamed on become incurably ill. A witch | 


practised animal and even angry spirits, and the usual cure advised the parents to sacrifice 
humdmsacriR to one the was to offer them a ransom, or a child of the same age as the 
illnesses of kings and nobles. a substitute victim. In the distant young prince. They found a Bon 
past, a king or a very rich man priest willing to perform the 
Bon has preserved some of might offer a hundred horses, a ritual, and so that no bad luck 
their methods, but has found hundred yak and a hundred would cling to him he chose a 
symbolic substitutes for the sheep to appease a demon that mentally handicapped boy to 
old, bloody offerings. was afflicting him. Sometimes be the executioner. 
even this was not enough. Although the sacrifice was 
Shenrap was told about a carried out. Trisang, his wife, | 
prince, Trisang, whose son had the Bon priest and the witch | 


all committed suicide, while | 
the executioner had his heart 
torn out by the parents of the 
sacrificed child. When he heard 
this story, Shenrap condemned 
everyone involved, except the 
innocent young prince, and 
predicted that they would all be 
reborn into various hells. 

To obviate such tragedies in 
future, Shenrap prescribed rituals 
in which treasure, cat's cradles 
or even balls of dough could be 
used as a ransom. 


This vessel in the shape of a demon's 
head was used during sacrifices to 
catch the blood of victims. 


Kongtse's Temple 
Shenrap's influence spread 
further with each passing year. 

The Chinese king Kongtse — 
who even when he was born had 
magic symbols on his body — knew 
of Bon and wanted to build a nine- 
storey temple. He decided to use his 
powers to persuade a hundred demons to 

help. They agreed, but only on condition that 
their aid remained a secret, so when Kongtse's 
wife saw them at work, they flew off, swearing 
that the temple would never be completed. But 


40 


Kongtse prayed to the gods of Bon and, in answer 


HOW 


to his prayers, the god Kengtse Lenme 
gathered up a thousand artisans and 
flew through the air to Wólmo Lungring, 
where Shenrap instructed them how to 
finish the building. 

Still the prince of demons, Khyapa 
Laring, and his armies tried to sabotage 
the work. At first the Chinese king was 
able to hold them off with his magic. But 
eventually, the whole enterprise was 
threatened when Khyapa managed to wake 
a vast sea serpent. Knowing that the mon- 
ster loved treasure, he told it that there 
was a rich store in the temple. The 
serpent, jaws wide open, swam at 
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the temple intending to swallow it 
whole, and the trembling King Kongtse 
could offer no more defense than a whispered 
prayer to heaven. Luckily, Shenrap heard him and 
instantly appeared, surrounded by an entourage of 
terrifying gods. Sitting swiftly down in meditation, 
the great teacher generated from his own body 
four monsters with flaming eyes, even more fright- 
ening than the gods he had brought with him, and 
these beat back the sea serpent and drove off the 
army of demons, except for one who was con- 
verted and turned into the temple’s guardian. 


Shenrap Becomes a Monk 
After many years of teaching, Shenrap decided to 
renounce the world and become a monk. As soon 
as he took off his prince’s crown and regalia, a 
simple robe descended for him from the sky. 
Putting it on, Shenrap told his disciples that they 
should also take monastic vows, and then shook 
his body three times. The robe transformed itself 
into the wings of a garuda — part human, part 
eagle — and Shenrap flew up to Barlha Wosel, the 
quarantine heaven of Bon, where he was purified. 
Before entering nirvana, Shenrap returned to 
Earth one more time, living as a hermit in a wood 
at the foot of Mount Yundrung Gutsek, and eating 
only one herb a day, brought to him by the king 
of Zhangzhung. Even the demons were moved by 
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This magnificent conch-shell horn, 

mounted with a banner bearing the image of a 

demon, was used on ritual occasions. At Shenrap’s funeral, 
the tale goes, 1008 such instruments were played. 


his hardships, and Khyapa Laring came and con- 
fessed all his sins before joining Shenrap as one of 
his disciples. One day Shenrap became ill, and all 
the normal rituals could not cure him, so he con- 
cluded that it was time for him to leave the world 
for good. His disciples, including the ex-demons, 
begged him to stay. But Shenrap promised that 
Bon would endure, and told them to treat his dis- 
appearance as a final lesson that they should not 
believe in the permanence of any earthly thing. 

For the burial of the great teacher, Khyapa 
collected all Shenrap’s disciples. When they were 
all present, 1008 drums were beaten, 1008 gongs 
were rung, 1008 conch horns were blown, 1008 
incense fires were burned, 1008 silk banners were 
unfurled, 1008 lamps were lit and 1008 sacrificial 
morsels were offered up. At last the coffin of 
Shenrap, which had faced the east throughout the 
ceremony, was closed down and placed on a 
funeral pyre. Shenrap is now said to be in the 
highest Bon heaven, preparing Shespa for his role 
as the great teacher of the cosmic age to come. 
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The Exorcism of Tibet 


According to legend, the Indian mystic 


Padmasambhava was invited to Tibet in AD762 
by King Trisong Detsen, to overthrow demons 


and spread the Buddhist faith. He is still 
worshipped there as a religious teacher. 


King Trisong Detsen, despite opposition from 
some of his ministers who were adherents of Bon, 
was determined to make Buddhism the official 
religion of Tibet. The first priest he invited to 
his kingdom was the Indian abbot 
Shantarakshita, who irritated the 
demons so much that they sent 
a season of storms, crop failures 
and leprosy to blight the land. 
Shantarakshita was a pious man, but 
he knew little about Tibetan magic. 
So even though he was a bodhisattva, 
he could not defeat the demons and 
fled to Nepal. When the king sent a 
delegation to bring him back, he replied that he 
had no stomach for fighting spirits, and before he 
would return, the king must send for the sorcerer 
Padmasambhava to exorcise the place. 

Padmasambhava was an Indian sage who had 
received his first lessons in magic in a cemetery, 
after being exiled from his own city for killing a 
child. He spent five years with corpses as his chair, 
bed and only sustenance, learning secret rites from 
the dakinis female initiatory spirits who 
haunted the place. By the time he received his 
invitation to Tibet from Trisong Detsen, 
Padmasambhava had travelled throughout India 
and the neighbouring Buddhist countries, learning 
different occult techniques 

As soon as Padmasambhava crossed the bor 
der, Tibets demons tried to prevent him from 
reaching Lhasa. The first he encountered was the 
goddess Mutsame, guardian of the mountain pass 
She turned herself into two steep rox k faces and 


tried to crush Padmasambhava between them. But 


In one hand Padmasambhava clasps a thunderbolt, symbol of 
power, and in the other a skull, symbol of the void. Despite his 
frightening magical powers, he is a popular figure and the story 


of his arrival in Tibet is a tale still told by the hearth. 


Padmasambhava paralysed her by sticking a dag- 
ger into the ground. Defeated, Mutsame offered 
Padmasambhava her heart, and he gave her the 
name “Indestructible Mistress of the Snow Peaks” 

In Byan, the goddess Naman struck him with 
thunderbolts, but Padmasambhava caught them in 
his hand where they turned to dried beans. Naman 
hid in a nearby lake, but Padmasambhava imag 
ined it as a cauldron and the water boiled the flesh 
off her bones. When she ran, Padmasambhava 
struck out one of her eyes, so that she should only 
see truth and not illusion, and made her submit to 
him, giving her the name “Fleshless White Snow 


Peak, Indestructible One Eve 
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When he reached central Tibet, the god of 
Shampo valley confronted him as a giant white 
yak, blowing snow storms from its nostrils. 
Padmasambhava seized the animal through the 
muzzle with an iron hook and bound it with a 
noose and iron shackles. Then by ringing a holy 
bell he subjugated its mind and body until the god 
made an oath to protect the Buddhist faith. In this 
way, Padmasambhava mastered all Tibet's spirits. 

His first resting place was at Tod Lung, some 
twenty kilometres from Lhasa. Trisong Detsen sent 
500 retainers to meet him there, along with the 
king's own horse and a golden saddle to carry him 


to the palace. The king's ministers warned Trisong 
Detsen that so much ceremony might make the 
holy man proud, so the king made sure his entire 
court lined up to watch Padmasambhava bow 
before him. But this only made Padmasambhava 
angry, and he pointed out that, since he had come 
for the king's good, perhaps it was the king who 
should bow to him. As he said this, flames leapt 
from his fingers, igniting the king's clothes, while 
crashes of thunder rocked the sky and an earth- 
quake shook the ground. In terror, the king and all 
the ministers prostrated themselves. 


Magical Sky-walkers 


In Tibetan art, dakinis 

are usually represented as 
the sexual consorts of the 
fierce tutelary gods, but 

they can in fact be any 
powerful females, human 

or demonic, who initiate men 
into magical secrets. 


Dakinis are the fairies of Tibet, 
where they are known as 
sky-walkers. They may appear 
as ordinary women, as 
beautiful maidens dressed 
only in mail made from 
human bones, or as hideous 
toothless hags. 

The dakinis who first initiated 
Padmasambhava manifested 
themselves in a number of 
different shapes: some had five 
heads, and swam in a sea of 
blood; some rode on the backs 
of birds while eating human 
entrails; perhaps the most 
terrifying were those with many 
hands, which they used to carry 


corpses, animals, their own 
decapitated heads and their own 
plucked-out hearts. 

Several historical figures have 
also acquired the status of 
dakinis. One such is Chosa 
Bonmo, a powerful eighth- 
century woman - said to have 
been able to tie a sword into 
three knots — who was appointed 
by Trisong Detsen to negotiate a 
peace between the Buddhists 
and the bonpos. Five earthly 
dakinis taught Padmasambhava, 
in addition to his demon guides. 
They included Mandarava and 
Yeshe Sógyal, Trisong Detsen's 
youngest bride. 


A beautiful dakini soars across the 
heavens with a bird's help. Dakinis 
took many forms - they are often 
shown dancing, or with serpents’ tails. 
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This thangka depicts the first Buddhist king, Trisong Detsen. 
When it was painted in the 17th century, the handprints and 
footprints of an important ruler were added to the design in 
order to help consecrate the image. This was usually done on 


the back of the material, so this portrait is highly unusual. 


The Building of the Temple 

Irisong Detsen needed Padmasambhava's help to 
build a Buddhist temple at Samye, because as 
quickly as his men were erecting it by day, klu 
demons were pulling it down at night. Padma 
sambhava ordered that treasures should be thrown 
into the lake to pacify the &/u. Then he appointed 


the Indian gods Brahma and Indra to oversee the 


building of the temple, and made the subjugated 
local gods and demons work as labourers during 
the night. 

But the king of the klu was still angry, so 
Padmasambhava went away to a nearby cave to 
meditate and control the demon's thoughts. The 
klu king, realizing he would have to break the 
sage’s concentration, disguised himself as a man 
and approached Trisong Detsen, offering to supply 
the timber necessary to complete the temple, but 
only if that was acceptable to Padmasambhava. 
Tibet is a land with very few trees, and Trisong 
Detsen was having trouble finding enough wood, 
so he went to Padmasambhava's cave to relay the 
offer. But when he walked in he disturbed a huge 
garuda — a creature with the head of an eagle and 
human arms — which was trying to swallow an 
enormous serpent. Instantly the garuda turned 
into Padmasambhava, and the serpent escaped. 
The sage was furious, and told Trisong Detsen that 
the serpent had represented the demon's thoughts. 
The klu would now come to dominate Tibet unless 
friendship could be negotiated between the kings. 

So Padmasambhava set up a tent near the 
lake of the klu king, to perform a forerunner of the 
perilous chod ceremony - the rite of eliminating 
the human notion of substantiality that is still per- 
formed by lamas today. Using a drum, a horn 
made from a human skull and a bell, the sage 
called all the world's evil, pollution and suffering 
into the tent. Then, conjuring up a goddess from 
his imagination, he made her rise out of his head 
to cut him up, offering the pieces of his body as a 
sacrifice to atone for all the bad karma in the tent. 

A lama may perform chod repeatedly, to 
make himself realize that demons are products of 
the mind, but can become every bit as real in their 
effect as rocks or knives (at the same time, the 
adept learns that rocks or knives are ultimately as 
illusory as demons). By bringing the flesh-and- 
blood Tibetan king and the spiritual king of the 
kiu together in his mind, Padmasambhava forged 
an alliance between them. The king of the klu 
churned up the waters of the lake, washing wood 


to the shore so that the temple could be built. 


The Twice-born Sage 


Many stories tell of Buddhist sages who were miraculously 
born from lotus flowers, but Padmasambhava achieved the 


feat twice in one lifetime. 


When blind King Indrabodhi, of 
the Indian city of Jatumati, lost 
his only son, he called together 
all his priests and had them 
make offerings to the gods for 
a new heir. At the time his land 
was in a state of famine, and the 
sacrifices not only failed to 
produce a son from any of the 
king’s five hundred wives, but 
also left the people with nothing 
to eat except wild flowers. 

Indrabodhi decided that all 
religion was a sham, and 
ordered the priests to destroy 
every one of their deities, until 
the Buddha Amitabha sent him 
a vision foretelling the birth of 
a miraculous child for him to 
adopt. Then Amitabha projected 
a ray of light into a lake, and 
a full-blown lotus appeared 
on its glassy surface. 
Padmasambhava appeared at its 
centre in the form of a beautiful 
one-year-old boy. 

When he had grown into a 
handsome young man, skilled 
in magic, Padmasambhava went 
to Sahor to find the first of five 
consorts who had been ordained 
for him. She was the princess 
Mandarava, and the young sage 
began visiting her in secret to 
teach her the yogic arts. As soon 
as her father the king learned 
about these visits, he had 
Mandarava thrown into a pit of 
thorns, and Padmasambhava 


tied to a funeral pyre as 
high as a mountain and 
soaked with oil. When the 
pyre was lit, the smoke 
blocked out the sun, but 
when the king returned to 
the site seven days later, 
he saw all the wood, still 
smouldering, cleared into 
a circle around a rainbow- 


haloed lake. At the centre of 
the lake was a lotus blossom 


containing a glowing 


eight-year-old boy, attended 


by eight maidens who all 
looked like Mandarava. 
The boy shouted: 

“Evil king, who 

sought to burn to death 
the great teacher of the 
past, present and future. 
Fire cannot burn this 
inexhaustible body 

of bliss.” Recognizing 
that the child was 
Padmasambhava, the 
king offered him the 
kingdom, and Mandarava 
as his wife. 


Attended by eight maidens, 
Padmasambhava is born 
for the second time from 

a lotus in the middle of 

a rainbow-haloed lake. 


CRED HOME OF GODS AND DEMONS 


The Lord of Compassion 


Avalokitesvara, the Lord of Compassion, is the patron deity of Tibet, and according to 

his worshippers has appeared in many forms throughout the country’s history: as the father 
of the Tibetan race, as the king who first brought sacred Buddhist statues to the Land 

of Snows, and as the first source of the line of reincarnated Dalai Lamas which stretches 


from the fourteenth century to the present day. 


The cult of Avalokitesvara was popular called Avalokitesvara — who had prayed in 


ized in Tibet by the Bengali-born an earlier life to be the saviour of Tibet — 


monk called Atisha, who arrived and radiated his thoughts into a lake, 


there in 1042. The story goes where they produced a lotus, which 


fell apart to reveal the bodhisattva. 


that one day, Lord Buddha 


described Tibet to his follow Before sending Avalokitesvara 


ers as the place all previous out into the world, Amitabha gave 


buddhas had failed to con him the mantra, Om Mani Padme 


quer, where not a single Hum, which was a concentration of 


being had ever been con all Buddhist teaching, and could 


verted. When he said this, a ward off evil, cure sickness, ease 


white beam  shone pain, subdue barbarians and 
from his breast into : k f lead the way to heaven. After 
W bringing the Buddha’s teaching 


Sukhavati, the west 


ern paradise, where to the birds of the lowlands, 


it struck Amitabha, the ) the deer of the peaks and the 
4 wild 


Buddha of Lust, Ideas and beasts of the countrvside, the 


) sage fathered the people of Tibet by 


Boundless Light Amitabha 


changing himself into a monkey and 


ized this as a signal to 


Tecos 


mating with Tara (see pages 04—05) 
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This striking bronze of / 
Avalokitesvara with inlaid 
silver eyes probably comes 
from western Tibet. 
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When, after many generations, Avalokitesvara 


decided it was time to bring Buddhism to Tibet, 
four rays of light burst from his body. Light from 
his heart fell on Tibet and found its way into the 
womb of King Nondra Totsels consort. Nine 
months later Songtsen Gampo was born. Light 
from Avalokitesvara's mouth fell on a precipice in 
Darglha and became the six-syllable mantra for 
Songtsen Gampo to find. Light from his right eye 
shone on Nepal, before focusing into the womb of 
King Amshuvarman's consort. Nine months later 
Princess Tritsun was born, with white skin and a 
mouth that smelt of sandalwood. Light from his left 
eye shone on China, before condensing into the 
womb of Emperor Taizong's consort. Nine months 
later Princess Kongjo was born, with blue skin and 
a mouth that smelt of lotus blossom. 
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The Power of Pity 


In Tibetan religious thought, Avalokitesvara is 
the compassionate gaze of the Lord Buddha, but 
it is Tara who represents the active power of his 
pity, making her Tibet’s most popular deity. 


Bhrikuti and Tara are usually regarded as two 
aspects of the same goddess, who appears in many 
different colours, and under 108 different names. 
Although in almost all her aspects she is a merciful 
figure who leads souls to enlightenment, as 
Bhrikuti, or the blue Tara with the frowning brows, 
she is capable of destructive rages. Within a few 
centuries of the cult of Avalokitesvara reaching 
Tibet, Tara was already the more popular deity 
outside the priesthood. Legends began to appear 
in which, despite having sprung from the tears 

of Avalokitesvara, the goddess predated him. 


In one legend Tara blossomed from the heart of a buddha. 
In another she was the first person ever to conceive of 
the possibility of enlightenment. 


When he was sixteen Songtsen Gampo had a 
vision showing him the princesses, and telling him 


that he must bring them to Tibet to be his queens, 


so that the Chinese and Nepalese versions of 


Buddhism might come to the Land of Snows. 
Songtsen Gampo called one of his ministers, 
and told him to fetch Tritsun from Nepal. He gave 
the minister a lapis-lazuli helmet studded with 
rubies as a gift for the Nepalese king, along with 
three boxes. The king, said Songtsen Gampo, 
would ask three questions, and each time, the min- 
ister should hand over a box. Despite the magnif- 
icent helmet, the Nepalese king was disdainful. 
The Nepalese royal line, he said, could be traced 
back to an ancient Buddha, and would never be 
linked with the barbarians of Tibet. He told the 
minister to go back and ask Songtsen Gampo if he 
could establish laws based on the Buddhist virtues. 
The minister handed over a box. Inside was a mes- 


sage in gold letters on a blue scroll, written in 


O 


HA 


Nepali: “You, the king of Nepal, have 
laws based on the ten virtues, but I, king 
of wild Tibet, have none. If you give me 
your daughter, I will create five thousand 
manifestations of myself, and make 
the laws in a single morning. If you 
refuse me, I will send an army of 
50,000 manifestations. You will 
be slain, your daughter taken 
and your cities captured." 

The king told the minis- 
ter to return to Tibet and ask 
Songtsen Gampo if he thought 
he was capable of building holy 
temples. The minister handed over 
another box, with a scroll promis- 
ing to build 108 temples, all fac- 
ing Nepal, if the king gave up his 
daughter, but threatening to 
send an army if he did not. The 
king tried one last bluff, and told 
the minister to go back and ask 
Songtsen Gampo if he could provide 
the wealth to which the princess was 
accustomed. The minister handed over 
the third box, which contained a 
similar message, and a similar 
threat. At last the king believed 
in Songtsen Gampo's power and 
handed over his daughter. 

Songtsen Gampo then sent his 
minister to China, with a gift of armour stud- 
ded with rubies, and three scrolls to answer 
the Chinese emperor's questions. The inter- 
view with the emperor followed exactly the GE 
same pattern as the meeting with the Nepalese 
king, with the same three questions and answers. 
However, the emperor was prouder and more 
powerful than the king of Nepal, and although he 
was afraid, he did not immediately agree to give 
up his daughter. The Tibetan minister was not the 
only suitor at the palace — there were emissaries 
from the kings of India and Persia, and the war 
rior-king Gesar — so the emperor decided to orga 


nize a battle of wits for his daughter's hand 


The emissaries had to thread a piece 
of silk between two holes in a long, hol- 
low piece of turquoise. They all failed, 
until the Tibetan tied the silk to an ant, 
pushed it into the turquoise and gently 
blew down the hole, to goad the 
insect on. Eventually, the ant 
crawled from the other hole, and 
the Tibetan pulled the silk 
through. The scornful Chinese 
emperor refused to acknowl- 
edge his victory, and set up 
another test, and when the 
Tibetan won that he set up 
another. Eventually, the emperor's 
ingenuity was nearly exhausted and 
he arranged one last puzzle. 
Princess Kongjo was hidden 
in a group of three hundred girls, 
but the person who found her 
could take her away. Fortunately, 
the Tibetan king’s emissary had 
been having an affair with his hostess 
at the palace, and she told him how to 
identify the princess so he could take her 
as a bride for his master. Princess 
Kongjo had blue skin, and lotus- 
scented breath so fragrant that a 
turquoise bee always circled 
above her. A design like the spots 
of a die decorated her left cheek, and a 
design like a lotus adorned the other. In the 
middle of her forehead danced an image of 
Tara the size of a barley grain. The minister's 
lover also warned him that there was one last 
trap: the body and clothes of the princess were 
taboo, and he would be killed if he touched either. 
So he took an unused arrow, and caught the 
princess's collar with it to lead her out from among 
the other girls, and take her back to his king. 


The Tibetans prized turquoise above all other stones, and this 
elaborate head ornament would have been worn by a woman 


of means. The design represents a lotus. 
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Why the Sage had Eleven Heads 


Avalokitesvara knew that Tibet would be the hardest country to 
subdue, but he knelt before the Buddha and vowed that he would 
not rest until he had brought all its creatures to the light. 


Before even attempting to 
conquer Tibet, Avalokitesvara 
travelled through Hell, the realm 
of hungry ghosts, the worlds of 
animals and humans and the 
domains of the demi-gods and 
gods, curing all the various 
sufferings he found there. But 
when he finally came to the 
summit of the Red Hill in Lhasa, 
and looked out over the plain, 


he saw a place as terrible as the 
worst hell that he had 
encountered. Millions of 
bodiless souls roiled in a lake, 
endlessly screaming as they 
suffered the agonies of heat, 
cold, hunger and thirst. 
Avalokitesvara gave each soul 
a healthy body, and taught it 
enlightenment, but even after 
all his efforts, he realized that 


he had saved less than a 
hundredth of the beings of Tibet. 
Beginning to despair and long 
for rest, Avalokitesvara exploded 
into fragments. Immediately 
Amitabha came and bound up 
the pieces, telling the Lord of 
Compassion that, since his 

head had broken into ten, he 
would have ten faces, with 
Amitabha's own on top as an 
eleventh, and since his body 
had split into a thousand 
fragments, he would have a 
thousand hands with which 

to help the suffering. 
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The Pinning of the Demoness 


Women play important roles in the legends of Tibet. Without Songtsen’s two devout wives 
the country would never have been converted to Buddhism. The task of bringing 


enlightenment to the Land of the Snows was arduous, and without the insight of King 


Songtsen’s Chinese wife, Kongjo, even the best sages might have failed in the endeavour. 


To a Tibetan — Bon or 
Buddhist — every moun- 
tain, plain and valley 
had its own spirit. But 
Princess 


when Kongjo 


arrived from China in 
641, she quickly realized 
that these spirit beings, 
although they appeared 
to be so fearsome, were 
crawling on an even big- 
ger demoness, whose 


central Tibet. 


Part of the dowry 


This gilded statue of Queen 


Kongjo has been dressed and 


that the princess brought 


when she married the 


garlanded by modern 
devotees, who have tucked king of Tibet, Songtsen 
a prayer under her necklace. 


Buddha. The 


chariot containing the statue made its way through 


the Lord 
the mountain ranges on the Tibetan borders with- 
out any problems, but it became bogged down in 


The 


geo 


mud near Lhasa and could not be moved 


princess was gifted in the Chinese art of 


mancy, or reading omens in the features of the 


land, and she immediately tried to discover the 


cause of this bad omen. She discovered that the 
land of central Tibet was a demoness, lying on her 
back. The mountains of Monpori and Chakpori 


her breasts 


were [he mountain of Bonri (see page 
81) was her lower belly and genitalia. The lake in 
the Plain of Milk was the blood from her heart, and 
beneath the lake, in the heart itself, was a palace 
of black, serpent-like &/u demons 


body was the whole of 


Gampo, was a statue of 


Kongjo told the king that the demoness must 
be pinned down so that she could do no evil. To 
hold her they should build a palace for the king, a 
monastery for the monks, a park for the king's sub- 
jects and a shrine to hold the statue of Buddha. In 
addition, twelve shrines must be built in the outer 
regions to fasten the demoness's hands and limbs. 
Most important of all, a shrine must be erected for 
the statue. This would have to be put up directly 
over the demoness's heart, after the lake had been 


filled with soil carried by a white goat. 


The Stupa Made of Light 
The king’s Nepalese wife, Princess Tritsun, was put 
in charge of building the central shrine, but when 
she heard the special conditions for its construc- 
tion she grew suspicious. The soil carried by a sin- 
gle goat, she reasoned with herself, would not fill 
one ten-millionth of one thousandth part of the 
lake, and Kongjo must have given her this impos- 
sible advice to make her look bad in the king's 
eyes. So Tritsun ignored Kongjo, and started build- 
ing the shrine on a grassy plain, but every night 
demons came and tore down the foundations. 
Songtsen Gampo took Tritsen out riding one 
day, and told her to throw a ring in the air to 
choose a better site for the shrine. The ring fell into 
the lake, and Tritsun began to cry that the task of 
building there was impossible. But the king made 
her look into the water. There she saw a nine-ter- 
raced stupa made entirely of light, and realized 
that, with the help of prayer and magic, she could 


meet  Kongjos conditions. Songtsen Gampo 


helped, by creating many manifestations ol himself 


TRTE 


to work on the site. Once, when 108 Songtsen 
Gampos were busy carving ornamental lions, a 
maidservant was so amused by the sight that she 
laughed out loud, distracting the king so that his 
chisel slipped. All his other manifestations simulta- 
neously made the same mistake, so none of the 
lions in Trulnang shrine had any noses. Because of 
the multiple kings, the walls of the shrine were 
completed in four days and the roof in two. 
Delighted, Songtsen Gampo used the same trick to 
build all the regional shrines, pinning down the 
demoness’s limbs. 

As soon as it was completed, a festival was 
held for the consecration of Trulnang. Songtsen 
Gampo stood in a mandala, and asked all the bud- 
dhas and bodhisattvas of the past, present and 
future to bless the temple. As soon as he had fin- 
ished speaking, not only the buddhas and bodhi- 
sattvas but also gods, protectors of the faith and 


ancient heroes and heroines assembled on a single 
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mote of dust, floating in a sunbeam. Indra and 
Brahma scattered flowers, while their children 
waved flags and umbrellas, played musical instru- 
ments and spread incense on the breeze. Everyone 
in the crowd could see these manifestations, 
clearly yet mysteriously, like reflections on water, 
and they began singing and dancing to celebrate 
the marvellous blessing of the temple. 

After all the holy buildings were completed, 
and central Tibet was subjugated, Songtsen 
Gampo ruled for another 70 years until one day, 
standing before a statue of Avalokitesvara, he 
reached out to Kongjo and Tritsun and turned each 
of them into lotus flowers, which he absorbed into 
his shoulders. Then in a flash of light, he vanished, 


into the statue’s breast. 


The Tibetan landscape is dotted with magnificent lakes, like this 
one, Chitu, which lies on the way from the capital, Lhasa, to 
Samye monastery. According to legend, each has its own demon. 
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The Sacred Scrolls 


Tibetan Buddhism is preoccupied with the 
pedigree of its ideas, whether they have 
been transmitted orally from one generation 
of gurus to the next, or hidden for centuries 
in secret texts, waiting to be deciphered. 


Lhatotori was a fifth-century king of the Yarlung 
Valley. One day in ap433, when he was sixty years 
old, he saw the sky fill with rainbows and a ray of 
light shone on his palace. A stream of holy 
Buddhist objects, including scrolls, a silver stupa 
and a mould for making further stupas, descended 
the light beam and fell on to the palace roof. The 
king had no idea what these things were, but 
heard a voice from the sky declare: “In five gener- 
ations there will arise a king who will understand 
the meaning of these objects." So the mystified 
Lhatotori called them the Secret Antidotes, and put 
them on a throne and made offerings to them. 

As a result, he became a young man again, 
and eventually lived to be 120 years old, although 
he never looked any more than sixteen. He was 


known as “the One who Lived Two Lifetimes in 


One Body". His son, Trinyen Zungtsen, continued 


A bronze frog leaps up the side of this tinderbox. Boxes like 
these were carried by Tibetan men who used the contents for 
lighting fires. The playful frog motif is an unusual one. According 


to one expert, the fish may represent tenacity. 


These wooden prayer books have been carefully looked after 

in the traditional manner. The books have large pages that are 
wrapped in cloth and kept between wooden boards. Each bundle 
is then stored in its own cubbyhole. 


to make offerings to the Secret Antidotes, and 
watched his kingdom grow throughout his reign. 
Trinyen's son, Drangnyen Deru, married a Chinese 
klu spirit called Chimza Lugyel, who bore him a 
blind son. When the queen's great beauty began to 
fade, Drangnyen asked her what was wrong, and 
she answered that there was a special food that 
she needed from her homeland. The king told her 
to send for it, whatever it was, so Chimza sent à 
serving woman to collect sacks of frogs and fry 
them in butter. Chimza had the fried frogs hidden 
in a storeroom behind the throne, where she ate 
them in secret, and soon regained her beauty 

[he king was so delighted with his wife's 
rejuvenation that he decided to try some of the 
food for himself. One day when she was away, he 
crept into the storeroom, but as soon as he saw the 
bags of frogs he grew sceptical, thinking that they 


could not possibly be what had restored his wife's 
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beauty. Because he allowed his mind to fill with 
doubt in the presence of the Secret Antidotes, he 
was struck down with leprosy. 

Horrified by the prospect of a lingering death, 
Drangnyen decided to be buried alive with his 
queen, but before entering the tomb he tried to 
save his son from repeating his mistake, and told 
him: “Worship the Secret Antidotes, our tutelary 
deities. Send for a physician, and take the throne 
after your sight has been restored.” The boy fol- 
lowed his father’s advice, and because he believed 


According to Buddhist tradition, there are still an 
unknown number of secret treasure texts — terma 
- waiting to be discovered all over Tibet. They 
were hidden by the guru Padmasambhava and 
his disciples, to be found only when humankind 
becomes wise enough to understand them. 


Not all the Buddhist termas contain tantras or 
sermons. Some are guidebooks to hidden valleys — 
places of power that reward pilgrims with religious 
merit — and give auspicious times and directions 
for entering them. Three great hidden valleys were 
discovered in the fourteenth century. Some are 
known of but cannot yet be entered — for example, 
Dunglo Jonpar will not be found until 2172. 

When Padmasambhava decided to leave Tibet, 
he flew off on a winged blue horse, with a retinue 
of gods, leaving his consort Yeshe Sógyal behind 
to spread his doctrines, and to hide his remaining 
terma. He is said to live on a copper-coloured 
mountain in the middle of the sea, flanked by 
magicians, ascetics and terstón — those destined 
to discover his texts. He returns to his hermit's cave 
on Mount Tise on the tenth day of each waxing 
moon to bless anyone who calls his name. 


This gorgeous thangka of the great sage and legendary hero 
Padmasambhava shows him making the gesture of power. 
Even today his books are said to lie hidden in Tibet. 


The Legacy of Padmasambhava 


unquestioningly in the Buddhist artefacts as if they 
were gods, his sight was miraculously restored. 
The first thing he saw was a wild sheep grazing on 
Tiger Mountain in Kyisho, and so he took the 
name Tagri Nyenzing, “Beheld a Sheep on Tiger 
Mountain". His son was the father of Songtsen 
Gampo, a manifestation of Avalokitesvara, whose 
first act on gaining power was to send a minister 
to India to acquire fluency in Indian scripts and 
languages, so that the scrolls preserved by his 
ancestors could be interpreted. 
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Scholars and Magicians 


One of the biographies of Padmasambhava describes the magic skills perfected by his 
disciples: one could fly on the sun's rays, another made the streams flow uphill. And 
Tibetan lamas have had a reputation as wonder workers ever since Padmasambhava's time. 


Members of the Tibetan Buddhist community are 
often divided into *scholars" and *magicians". The 
scholarly orders, such as the Geluk, or Yellow 
Hats, are linked to the monastic tradition of com- 
munal living, celibacy, discipline and philosophi- 
cal debate. The mystical orders are more likely to 
contain wandering hermits, practising extreme 
asceticism or Tantric ritual, or combining both. 
The most famous of the later Tibetan mystics 
were wandering yogis of the Kagyu order. Kagyu 
means “line of oral instruction”, and teachings are 


passed directly from master to pupil, so that every 


modern Kagyupa can trace his ideas through lines 
of gurus back to the legendary Indian sage, Tilopa. 
Kagyu Buddhism was brought to Tibet by Marpa 
the Translator in the eleventh century. 

One day Marpa's dead teacher appeared in a 
vision and taught him the last great secret: grong- 
ying, the ability to make one's own or another's 


consciousness fly from body to body, or even 


The founder of the scholarly order of the Yellow Hats — 
Tsong Khapa - is depicted sitting on a lotus throne in 


this unusual, jewel-like thangka. 
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The Enlightened Ones 


Some of the most famous and powerful lamas have been bodhisattvas — enlightened beings who 
could enter nirvana, but instead, through compassion, choose to keep being reborn in this world 
and help others escape their suffering. 


Spiritual authority in many early first to make such a link explicit, 
Tibetan Buddhist schools passed when he claimed to be part of 
from father to son, or, as more a line of incarnations that 

and more monks embraced stretched all the way back to 
celibacy, from uncle to nephew. Avalokitesvara. He also 


The Karma Kagyu order, founded declared that his teacher, the 
in the twelfth century by one of Panchen Lama, could trace 
Milarepa's disciples, appears to his lineage back to 

have started the practice of Amitabha. However, 
successive reincarnation. no Dalai or Panchen 
According to this system, the Lama is believed to 

head of the order is continually be the direct 

reborn as a male child, who must incarnation of a 

be found through various signs divine being. Each 

and oracles, and reinstalled in his is the rebirth of 

rightful place as leader. his immediate 

Successive reincarnation became predecessor, and 

such a popular way to guarantee no more. 


continuity that soon almost every 
> great monastery had its own 
incarnate lama as abbot. 


At first, however, no attempt The bodhisattva 
was made to connect the lines Maitreya waits in 
with legendary buddhas or Heaven until the time 
bodhisattvas. The great fifth will come to manifest 
Dalai Lama was probably the on Earth as the Buddha. 


reanimate a corpse. The vision warned that this 
secret should only be passed to a pupil of Marpa’s 
called Milarepa, but the Translator wished to be 
succeeded by his son, Darma, and taught him 
instead. As a punishment, the boy was thrown 


from his horse into a gorge while out riding one 
day. But he saved himself by transferring his con- 
sciousness into the body of a nearby dove, which 
flew to India and landed on the funeral pyre of a 
Brahmin child. The bird died, but the child came 
back to life and grew up to be a great ascetic. 
Marpa, thinking his son was dead, adopted 
Milarepa as his heir. 
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The Songs of Milarepa 


The hermit saint Milarepa converted people, animals and demons by singing to them, and many 
legends about him are preserved in the form of songs. One of the most popular tales about Milarepa 


tells how he converted a bloodthirsty hunter. 


Milarepa sits alone and naked in the wilderness in a scene from his ascetic period. 


His greyish skin and gaunt appearance are due to his diet of nettle soup. This 


thangka dates from the late 18th or early 19th century. 
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Milarepa was sitting in the 
woods one day when a stag 
burst through the undergrowth, 
panting from exhaustion. Before 
the animal could bolt, Milarepa 
sang it a calming song, and the 
stag came and lay down beside 
him. Soon a hound charged into 
the clearing and made for the 
stag. Milarepa sang it a song 
explaining that it had no reason 
to kill its quarry, and the hound 
came and lay down beside the 
saint and the deer. 

Finally a hunter came 
scrambling through the woods, 
and quickly took an arrow and 
aimed at the stag. Milarepa 
stepped in the way, and sang 
a song explaining that the 
consequences of what the 
hunter did would be inflicted on 
him in his turn. The hunter did 
not understand the song, but he 
was moved by its beauty. Even 
so, he told Milarepa that the 
deer would feed him for a 
month, and that unless the saint 
moved out of the way he would 
shoot them both. Milarepa 
offered to share his own food 
with the hunter. When they went 
into Milarepa’s cave, and the 
hunter saw the meagre herbs 
on which the saint survived, 
he realized that he was in the 
presence of a holy man. He 
repented and became a disciple. 
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Milarepa is one of the most renowned of all 
Tibetan Buddhist saints. His father died when he 
was still a child. His mother refused to follow cus- 
tom and marry her dead husband's brother, so the 
man took all their land and property. Obsessed 
with revenge, the widow sent her boy out to find 
a sorcerer who would teach him black magic. The 
warlock taught Milarepa how to control the 
weather, and how to kill from a distance. 


Milarepa’s Revenge 
One day there was a wedding in Milarepa's home 
village. A guest at the reception, stepping outside, 
saw that the horses tied up outside had changed 
into giant scorpions, and were pulling at the walls 
of the building. He cried out too late, and the roof 
collapsed on the people inside. This was the work 
of Milarepa. Later, Milarepa's mother boasted 
about her son's achievements, but the villagers 
were frightened out of taking revenge when 
Milarepa sent a hailstorm. 

The mother went mad in her delight, but her 
son was deeply disturbed, and wanted to escape 


his evil karma. He renounced his magic and began 


to study with various lamas, but could not find any 
peace. Finally, at the age of thirty-eight, he began 
to study with Marpa, who promised to initiate him 
once he had built, unaided, a multi-storey stone 
house. For the next six years, Marpa tormented his 
pupil mercilessly. Every time the building was 
nearly finished, he tore it down and told Milarepa 
to start again. Milarepa's back turned into one 
large festering sore from carrying stones, and every 
time he begged for initiation Marpa beat him. 
Eventually, through his suffering, he was 
purged of his evil past, and Marpa released him to 
live the life of a wandering hermit. Milarepa 
passed the remainder of his life in the mountains, 
eating only herbs and wearing a light cotton robe. 
He could turn himself into any animal, fly through 
the air, and subdue even the most powerful 
demons. Although he avoided company, his fame 
brought disciples from all over Tibet, and he 
became the most influential teacher of his time. 


Scholarly orders such as the Sakya and the Geluk founded 
monasteries. The greatest period of monastic building was from 
the 15th to the 17th century, when hundreds were constructed, 
including this one, Amdo-Mati. 
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Ihe Mountains of Supreme Bliss 


In Tibet, pilgrimage is a form of meditation. Holy men make pilgrimages to catch a glimpse 


of their own souls, or to gain magical powers, while lay pilgrims accumulate merit in this 
life to win themselves a better rebirth in the next. 


The three mountains that are most sacred to the A pilgrim pauses to contemplate Mount Kailash. According to 
Buddhists of Tibet belong to Demchok, the god legend, it is light as a feather and only pinned to the ground by 


` a's f ints — arked by cairns and offerings. 
known as supreme Bliss. who lives In eac h ot the the Buddha’s footprints now nae ye rys E gs 


peaks with a retinue of sixty-two goddesses. The 


most important is Kailash, in the west, which is another occasion, a wild female yak appeared in 
also sacred to followers of Bon, Hindus and non front of Gotsangpa. He followed it to a cave, 
l'ibetan Buddhists. It was first consecrated by the where it vanished into solid rock. By meditating 
Buddha, who transported himself there with 500 Gotsangpa realized that the yak was actually a 
followers. Padmasambhava and Milarepa lived on manifestation of a dakini called Senge Dongchan, 
and around Kailash, and sanctified many of its who fed him during his reveries. Gotsangpa 
caves, rocks, valleys and surrounding peaks pressed his own head into the rock, promising that 
In the thirteenth century, the sage Gotsangpa anyone who bowed into the resulting cavity would 
established a trail for pilgrims to circle the moun escape rebirth into a lower form of life 
tain. Near the top of the Drolma-La pass the god Mount Labchi, in the south, was the home of 
dess Tara appeared to him as twenty-one wolves flesh-eating dakinis until it was tamed by Milarepa 


whose pawprints can still be seen in the rocks. On As he climbed the mountain, the gods of Labchi 
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sent a storm and dammed the river behind him to 
create a lake that would drown him. So Milarepa 
pushed his staff through the dam and drained the 
lake. In response, the gods sent waves of boulders 
crashing around him. But this time the dakinis 
decided to come to his aid, making a safe snaking 
path between the tumbling stones. Then Milarepa 
was able to subdue the gods and freeze the rock 
into its present shape of mountainous waves and 
breakers. The path remained and it is still used by 
pilgrims today. 

The third great pilgrimage mountain, Tsari, is 
the hardest to reach, surrounded by thick jungles 


at the southeastern end of the Great Himalayan 
range. One of the first Tantric holy men to climb it 
— the Indian sage Lawapa — had reached the Dorje 
Phuk cave when he saw twenty-one virgins danc- 
ing in the valley below. He sent his disciple 
Bhusuku to fetch one, but when Bhusuku returned 
the virgin vanished, and he found himself holding 
only a radish. Unconcerned, Lawapa told him to 
make the radish into soup; but, remembering the 
feel of the virgin's flesh, Bhusuku was unable to 
drink his portion and threw it to a dog. At once, 
Lawapa and the dog floated up into the sky to stay 
with the dakinis, abandoning Bhusuku. 


Dzutrul Phuk, “the Cave of 
Miracles", lies in the Dzonglung 
Valley. It was one of Milarepa's 
favourite caves in which to 
meditate, and he performed the 
magic that gives the place its 
name. He and the Bon shaman 
Naro Bonchung were running a 
race to see who could circle the 
mountain first. Milarepa was 
moving clockwise round the 
peak — the traditional Buddhist 
way to circumambulate a holy 
site — while Naro Bonchung was 
racing anti-clockwise. 

They crossed at Dzutrul Phuk, 
where they were hit by a 
thunderstorm. The pair agreed to 
cooperate in building a shelter, 
but even this turned into a 
contest. Naro Bonchung split 


The Struggle for Mount Kailash 


When the Buddhist saint Milarepa first went to Kailash he 
encountered a Bon magician who challenged him to a competition 
for control of the mountain. 


stones with his magic, while 
Milarepa drilled holes with his 
gaze. In trying to emulate the 
Buddhist, Naro Bonchung's eyes 
fell from their sockets and he 
was temporarily paralysed, so 
Milarepa finished the shelter, 
leaving imprints of his feet and 
head in the rocks for future 


generations to worship. The 
defeated bonpo knew he would | 
be thrown off Mount Kailash, 
but begged to be given a 
vantage point from which he 
could worship the peak. 
Milarepa threw a handful of 
snow in the air. It fell on Mount 
Bonri, to the east, and Milarepa 
gave this site to Naro Bonchung. 


Jn their search for enlightenment 
Buddhist monks use sacred rituals, 
tsam, to exorcise the forces of darkness. 
Performed in Tibet since the seventh 
century, they draw heavily on the local 
shamanic culture, which used ritual and 
trance to enter the shadowland of the 
spirit world. By re-enacting mythological 
events, the monks seek to dissolve 
the barriers between the real and the 
supernatural — not just representing the gods 
they invoke but even becoming them. Hundreds 
of ordinary people gather to witness these annual 
events. And while each tsam may have its own purpose, 
dispelling the winter darkness or celebrating the summer 
sun, they all share the same vibrant imagery. 
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Left: This holy-water vessel in the shape Right: Gadus or amulets, like this silver 

of a bull's head is an example of the example from Eastern Tibet, contain mantras 
skilful craftsmanship that Buddhist ritual or relics, keys to the spirit world. Such 
encouraged. The water, linked to Tibetan items are well suited to nomadic lifestyle, 
creation myth, was either sanctified or taken enabling wearers to carry their objects of 
from Lake Manosawar near Mount Kailash. devotion wherever they go. 


Left and above: Costumes use Right: Masks portray gods both 
colours taken from tantric terrible and comic. They are made 
iconography: blue for air, red for from papier maché and clay 

fire, yellow for earth, and green and decorated with gold, jewels 
for water. Occasions such as the and silk scarves woven with 

Naqu horse fair (above) and the prayers. Some are even said to 
famous tsam at Katok (left) are have a power beyond that 

also great social events. summoned by their use in ritual. 


Right: Each phase of the ritual 
is accompanied by music, usually 
played on the dung-kar, 
silver-decorated shells, and an 
oboe-like instrument called the 
gya-ling; and always there is the 
solemn rhythm of drums, nga, 
shown here. 


HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


In ancient Tibet, stories and the people who told them were said to “protect 
the kingdom". The entire history of the world was contained in their tales and 
riddles, as well as much of its future in the form of prophecies. To recount 
these legends accurately was a religious duty, because it was the authority of 
the ancient myths that preserved the natural order and the balance of society. 
The genealogy of every great clan or family began with the creation of the 
universe, and even today it seems that almost every aspect of Tibetan life has 
a mythological justification for its existence. The origins of marriage, arrows, 
hats, yaks, horses, beer and poison are all described in the folklore of Tibet. 

The past is still used to guarantee the present in Tibet, in the rituals of both 
Bon and Buddhism. A vital part of every Bon ceremony is the m 
smrang, an explanation of how the ceremony first came to be 
performed, and why it is performed in that way. The smrang, 
which according to a fourteenth-century text “must be done 
carefully and completely”, ensures that the ceremony will 
work each time. It reactivates the gods and spirits of the 
original, mythical event. 

Although these divine beings provide a precedent for the 
way things are now, they are usually considered to be shapers 
of the world rather than its makers. Bon creation myths 
traditionally start with a void that brings forth its own 
unformed matter. In most of the myths, by the time the 
“creator” is born, the material from which he will build the universe already 
exists. This material is the five elements — earth, air, fire, water and wood. 

The Buddhists are also careful to recite the origins of their rituals, but they 
do not believe in a creator of the entire world. For them, the present universe 
was Caused by the previous actions of beings who inhabited the universe that 
preceded this one, which now no longer exists. Their karma — the conse- 
quences of what they did — formed a wind that moved through the emptiness 
left by the passing of the last universe. The wind eventually became so thick 
that it formed clouds, which produced rain and made the ocean of Gyatso. 
The wind churned this ocean until the Earth rose from it. The first beings 
existed only as minds, but eventually they grew bodies and came to inhabit 
the Earth. Magical beings live in the kingdom of Shambhala in the north and 
humans inhabit the rest of the Earth. One day all will crumble, so the story 
goes. Then the karma generated in our lives will begin the cycle over again. 
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Above: Yak horns left 
at a crossroads beneath 
Mount Kailash 
commemorate the 
conflict between light 
and dark in the earliest 
days (see pages 72-73). 


Opposite: A thangka 
shows Shambhala, the 
paradise in the far north, 
created at the beginning 
of time. At the end of 
our epoch, a king will 
emerge from there to 
launch an age of peace. 
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Order Hatched from Chaos 


In the beginning there was emptiness, a great dark void: on this point, all Tibetan creation 
myths agree. But from there on, they diverge. There are multiple explanations of how the 
world began. One idea that reappears with several variations is the concept of a primordial 
egg that manifests at the very beginning of time. 


The genealogy of the Lang clan begins by telling 
how a huge egg formed out of the five primal ele- 
ments — earth, air, fire, water and wood. On the 
egg’s outer shell a cliff appeared; this would be the 
home of the gods. Meanwhile, the liquid interior 
became a whirlpool, surrounding the six classes of 
living being that were at the egg’s centre. The yolk 
then split into another eighteen smaller eggs. One 
of these, as white as a conch shell, separated itself 
from the others and by sheer willpower grew arms 
and legs and developed the five senses. This was 
the first god, who named himself King Yemo. 

In other versions of the egg story, the five ele- 
ments are not included. Sometimes an egg appears 
directly from a ray of light. Sometimes it is the light 
that gives birth to the elements. One story from the 
Klu-'bum — a compilation of stories about water 
spirits (see pages 66—67) — says that the void trans- 
formed itself first into a blue radiance. This 
became a rainbow, which turned into steam, 
which formed a dew and eventually became a sub- 
tle splendour that made an egg. Its shell turned 
into seven golden mountains; its white flesh was 
the whole of space, and the heat of the sun and 
stars rose from the vapours inside. Finally, from 
the yolk was born a water spirit that shaped all 
these elements into the universe we know 

An alternative K/u-'bum myth explains that 
the original state of uncreated being shone forth 
with a bright light, whose essence generated a pet 
fect egg, with no separate parts: no yolk, or white 
or shell. This egg was luminous, and could fly 
even though it had no wings. The lack of eyes and 
ears did not stop it seeing and hearing, and a voice 
emerged from it without the need of a mouth 


After five months, the egg broke open and a man 


The Bon god Shenlha Wódkar started the movement of the 
universe with his breath, according to one legend. The breath 


created drops of dew that coalesced into the material world. 
^Wódkar" means “white light", and the god is often described 
as a god of light; images of him have a brilliant white body. 


stepped out. He made his home on a continent in 
the middle of a vast ocean, and all the water spir- 
its came to honour him. He built himself a golden 
throne, and from it put the world in order, estab- 
lishing the passage of day and night and the 
proper relationship between humans and the 
gods. As a result, his name became “He Who 
Assigns", or sometimes "the Elect, He Who Knows 
the Visible World" 

[he idea of an order or hierarchy is important 
in the egg narratives. In one myth, all social divi- 


sions are traced back to the birth of the water 
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This gorgeous priest’s helmet is richly 
decorated with brightly-coloured inlay. 
It was made in the 19th century for 

an important priest. Religious 
hierarchies were the backbone 

of social order in Tibet and 

several myths explain how 


they came to exist. 


Child of the Rainbow 


Cosmic eggs, divine beings and rays of light are often born out of 
each other in Tibetan myths. But in the enchanting tale of the 
Rainbow Child, a mountain cave serves as a symbolic egg, a place 
of refuge in which a heavenly child grows from a rainbow’s light. 


The king of Zhangzhung and 
his wife had wide power 
and great prosperity but 
no son. Among their 
many possessions 
was a wise 
elephant that 


regularly used to climb off into 
the mountains. One day a 
mahout, or elephant driver, 
followed the trail of the 
elephant, and after a laborious 
trek, came upon it listening in 
rapture to a clear tune coming 
from the Sala Bapug cave in the 
side of Mount Kailash. The 
mahout reported his discovery 
to the king, who made the long 
and difficult journey to the 
mountain with his wife and 
ministers. None of them could 
tell whether the beautiful song 


was a message from the gods or 
a seductive trick on the part of 
some evil ghost, so the king 
ordered the local people to clear 
a path through the boulders into 
the mountain. 

A child of eight, created from 
the light of a rainbow, was 
discovered inside the cave. The 
king asked the luminous orphan 
where he came from, and was 
told: "My father is emptiness and 
my mother is the dawning of 
wisdom. | come from the 
ungenerated and go to the 
unobstructed. My name is "the 
Incorruptible One Invested with 
Immortality” and | came here for 
the sake of all living things." 

The king was delighted and 
begged the child to become his 
adoptive son, upon which the 
child blessed the king and 
queen and vanished like a 
rainbow back up into the sky. 
But the following year the queen 
gave birth to a son, Dranpa 
Namka, who could remember 
500 previous lives and was 
reputed to be the incarnation 
of an immortal. 


The king and queen risk their 

fine clothes by crawling 
deep into the dirty 
mountain cave, attracted 
by the glorious light of 
many colours that the 


celestial child emits. 
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spirits from five eggs (plus another that turned into 
a prayer). These spirits could take many different 
forms: the golden egg produced those who would 
appear as kings; the turquoise egg, those who 

would appear as servants; the iron 
egg, holy men; the bronze egg, out- 
casts; and the copper egg, animals. 

In the Epic of Gesar 
(see pages 94-103), an 
explanation of the six clans 
of ancient Tibet begins 
with white, yellow 
and blue eggs. The 
clans were created 
when two birds 
laid eighteen eggs. 
Six were white (the 
colour of the heavens), 
six were yellow (the colour 
of the Earth), and six were 
blue (the colour of the sub- 
terranean waters). The six 
yellow eggs produced the six 
clans of ancient Tibet, but not 
before all the eggs had been 
broken open by specially- 
appointed blacksmiths. A black- 
smith sent from the gods 
smashed open the white eggs 
and a smith from the water spirits (klu) cracked 
open the blue eggs. The yellow eggs were broken 
open by a human smith who was helped by a 
blacksmith sent from the spirits of the atmosphere. 


The Lakes of Mount Kailash 

Magic eggs do not necessarily give birth to gods or 
other living creatures. They may also produce evil 
omens, diseases, mountains or other landmarks. 
Many of the egg myths are not concerned with 
explaining the existence of the whole world but 
only that of one locality. A good example of the 
Tibetan desire to explain every part of their sur- 
roundings can be found in the story about the 
lakes that surround Mount Kailash. 


This hollow 18th-century gold-and- 
turquoise brooch, which recalls the 
turquoise-petalled healing plant that 
grew beside Lake Manosawar, serves 


From the void came four cosmic eggs, and 
from the eggs came the four great lakes. Gungchu 
Gulmo emanated from a silver egg and looks like 

a sliver of the moon. Gurgyal Lhamo, the Gods’ 
Lake, emanated from a white conch- 
shell egg and resembles a bright mir- 
ror. It is filled with treasures 
belonging to the klu spirits. 
Rakastal, the Medicinal Lake, 
emanated from a_ golden 
egg. It resembles four 
large continents that 
have melded. Many 
places to meditate 
are on the island at 
its centre. 
Manosawar, the 
Bathing Lake, came forth 
from a blue egg and resem- 
7 bles a turquoise mandala. It is 
the home of powerful female 
klus, and at its centre is an eight- 
branched  wish-fulfilling tree. 
The waters of  Manosawar, 
which are always covered with 
thick fog and blue smoke rising 
to the heavens, are filled with 


marvellous objects, such as jew- 


as a gadu, or prayer-box. 


elled swamps, golden sands, 
crystal bubbles and coral plants. Healing entities 
abound in the lake itself and in the surrounding 
area. To the southeast of the lake is the weeping 
plant, which has the form of a diamond with eight 
leaves spreading out like donkeys' ears. It has an 
eight-petalled turquoise-blue flower, which gives 
out a sweet, musky scent and usually appears cov- 
ered with dew and sparkling with different kinds 
of light. This magical flower can cure all sicknesses 
and prevent rebirth into an evil karma. To the 
northwest of the lake is a spring called “Weeping 
Water”, which has the power to cure anyone who 
travels there and swims in it. To the southwest 
there lives a thousand-year-old sage called the 
weeping man, who produces spiritual liberation in 


anyone who meets him. 
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The Monkey Ancestor 


According to myth, the Tibetan people had a different origin from all the other races in the 
world. Tibetan storytellers claimed their people were short and dark-haired due to the fact 
that they were descended from a wise monkey. 


The bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, an endlessly com- 
passionate celestial being, sent a monkey into the 
mountains of Tibet to meditate so that he might 
become a priest. While sitting and thinking, the 
monkey was spotted by a rock ogress, who was 
driven mad with desire at the sight of him. The 
transformed herself into a and 


Ogress woman 
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approached the monkey, begging him to marry 
her. He replied that he had made a Buddhist 
priests vows of celibacy to Avalokitesvara, and 
was not prepared to break them. The ogress threw 
herself at the monkey's feet, threatening to kill her- 
self if he rejected her. But the monkey was 
unmoved, so she told him that if he did not marry 
her she would have to find herself an ogre hus- 
band, and then the two of them would eat a thou- 
sand living creatures every night, and fill the Land 
of Snows with ogre children. 


Divine Inspiration 

Now the monkey was worried so he used his 
magic powers to fly to Avalokitesvara on Mount 
Potala, where he asked the bodhisattva personally 
what to do. Seeing that this was a great opportu- 
nity to fill the Land of Snows with Buddhists, Aval- 
okitesvara ordered the monkey to marry the 
ogress. The goddesses Tara and Bhrikuti roared 
their approval from the sky. 

Soon after, the monkey and his bride had six 
little monkey children, each of them a soul reborn 
from one of the six realms of existence. The one 
reborn from among the denizens of hell had a 
stern face and could withstand great pain. The one 
taken from the domain of hungry ghosts was 
revoltingly ugly and had a vast appetite. The one 
reborn from among the animals was stupid and 
had no manners. The one who came from the 
realm of human beings was capable of learning, 


and grew increasingly wise. The one incarnated 


Avalokitesvara, like all bodhisattvas, was ever-willing to provide 
help. He is often shown, as here, with many heads. His original 


head could not contain his vast compassion and burst. 
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Black-headed People 


Tibetans myths give human beings a lowly place in the hierarchy 
of creation. In this well-known Bon story, the making of the 
Tibetan people is only one small element in an expansive account 


of the origins of the universe. 


Being grew out of nothingness 
and gave birth to two principles 
— one bright and fatherly, the 
other dull and motherly. Then 
coldness developed, followed by 
grey frost and glittering dew. 
These settled into a mirrorlike 
lake, which rolled itself up until 
it became an egg. 

From this egg two eagles 
hatched, one called Rich 
Brilliance and the other 
Tormented Darkness, and when 
these birds mated they produced 
three more eggs, one white, one 
black and one speckled. The 
creator god Sangpo Bumtri 
emerged from the white egg, 
from the black egg came an 


arrogant dark man and from the 
speckled egg a prayer issued 
forth. Sangpo Bumtri then called 
the whole of the inhabited and 
uninhabited world into being. 

At his right hand he placed gold 
and turquoise and made a 
prayer. A gold mountain and a 
turquoise valley grew there and 
the lineage of black-headed 
humans was begun. At his left 
hand he placed a mussel and a 
gem and made a prayer. A 
mussel mountain and a valley 

of jewels sprang up as the 
birthplace of the heavenly spirits. 
Before him he put a crystal and 
a red light, which turned into the 
animals’ home. 
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From two eagles who mated by 


a shimmering lake came forth the 
creator of the entire universe. 
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from the level of the demigods was proud and 
greedy, while the one reborn from among the 
gods was virtuous and patient. Their father led 
them all to the Forest of Assembled Birds, which 
was rich in fruit trees, and left them there for three 
years. When he returned, he found that they had 
multiplied. Five hundred of them had eaten the 
forest bare. They begged for food, and the mon- 
key went to consult Avalokitesvara. He asked for 
compassion, and pointed out that he had married 
the ogress on the bodbhisattva’s orders. 
Avalokitesvara climbed to the top of the 
sacred Mount Sumeru, where he plucked five 
kinds of grain — rice, wheat, peas, barley and buck- 
wheat — from a hidden crevice. He scattered them 
on the ground and the monkey brought his family 


to that place to eat. As they learnt to live on culti- 
vated crops, the monkey-children’s tails shortened 
and their hair became less dense. They learnt to 
speak, make clothes and build houses, and their 
descendants became the people of Tibet, who still 
display their ancestors’ personalities. 

A fifteenth-century telling of the myth states 
that the monkey ancestor was a manifestation of 
Avalokitesvara. In this version there is only one 
child, and the ogress tries to eat him, so the mon- 
key father has to sneak him into the forest for his 
own safety. Although he is already almost human 
— with no fur or tail — he mates with every female 
monkey in the forest to make four hundred chil- 
dren. But none can climb trees to get food, so their 
grandfather has to beg grain from Avalokitesvara. 
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Fierce Guardians of the Waters 


Some Tibetan myths say that the world was created by a serpent-like water spirit called 
a klu. Even today, every lake, river and pond in Tibet is thought to have at least one klu in 
it. And because there is water underground, the k/u ruled below the surface of the Earth. 


Bon's founder Tónpa Shenrap had a teacher called 


King Yekhyen, who also chose the first king of 


each country. King Yekhyen ordered each king to 
tame his land, but when they followed orders, the 
kings earned the hatred of the spirit world. 
Levering up sacred stones to build their cas- 
tles, they angered the lords of stone, called gtod. 
Chopping down trees to make houses made ene- 
mies of the gnyan, or tree spirits. Even cutting the 
grass with a sickle or taking the hair of wild black 
yaks made the spirits angry. The quickest of all to 
take offence were the klu, who were the spirits not 
just of the waters but also of the watery subsoil. 
Stories about the confrontations between human 
beings and the klu are collected in the most widely 
known Bon text, the K/u- bum, or One Hundred 
Thousand Subterranean Water Serpents. 
Everything people did annoyed the klu 


Ploughing or breaking the soil was seen as an act 


of aggression. The klu were furious when people 


built shrines or tombs on top of their subterranean 
palaces. Even worse was burning a corpse over a 
klu’s palace or making love nearby. 

Sometimes, though, a klu could be benign. 
When the Buddha flew to Lake Manosawar (see 
page 63) with five hundred disciples to inaugurate 
it as a holy place of pilgrimage, the klu who ruled 
the lake caused a lotus with 501 flowers to blos- 
som in the centre of the waters so that the Buddha 
and his followers could each sit in one of the 
blooms. For the ruler was actually a bodhisattva 
who had taken serpent form so that he could 
spread the doctrine to the &/u spirits as well as to 
humans. He still lives there, and is responsible for 


helping to nurture the plants and the rivers. 


According to Bon texts, the klu were angered when people stole 
water from lakes and streams for irrigation. These naginis, 
another form of the klu, rise from a lake in a detail from a 
17th-century thangka representing the bodhisattva Vajrapani. 
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Blue Water Snake 


Among the many tales of serpents in the Klu-'bum is the tale of 
the king and the blue water snake. Only the wisdom of Tónpa 
Shenrap could rescue the king from the snake's unearthly power. 


A man so virtuous and 
powerful that the gods called 
him “the Elect of the Created 
World” became king of his 
district. One day a blue snake 
appeared in his kingdom at 

a water mill, but it was no 


sooner seen than it vanished. 


Disturbed by this omen, the 
king asked a priest and 

a small child with divine 
powers of insight what it 
could mean. The priest was 
uncertain and declined to 
make a pronouncement, but 


the child told the king that he 


must throw jewels and 
medicines into the mill as 
an offering for the snake. 

Later, the king and queen 

were ploughing the land 
near the mill when a 
marmot, a breed of rodent, 
appeared in front of them. 
The king tried to kill it, but 
it vanished before his eyes. 
The priest declared that 
the marmot was a god, and 
soon afterwards, as if in 
punishment for the king’s 
actions, the royal couple 
became ill. 

Despite all his efforts at 
diagnosis, the priest could 
not discover the name of the 
god responsible, and 
eventually the king appealed 
directly to the Miraculous 

Queen of the World, the 


White Lady of the Sky. She 
asked the King of the Sky for 
help, and when he looked into 
his magic mirror he discovered 
that the ploughing of the land 
near the water-mill had angered 
the king of the klu water spirits. 

But even the sky king could 
not suggest a cure for the 
sickness. It was the small child 
who finally asked Tónpa 
Shenrap for help, and the great 
teacher said that the k/u must be 
calmed, and its own health 
restored, before the king and 
queen would get better. 

Shenrap said that the k/u could 
be pacified by offering it cakes 
in the shape of birds, fish and 
animals; and desirable things 
fashioned from wool, feathers, 
silk, gold and turquoise. The god 
Garsa Tsanpo should be invoked 
as a presiding deity by beating 
drums and flat bells. Drink 
should also be offered to the klu. 
The priest should imitate a 
dragon to summon the spirit, but 
use the sweet, reasonable voice 
of the cuckoo to persuade it. All 
was done as he prescribed, and 
the king and queen recovered. 


The king’s wealth of jewellery and his 
finest medicines are wasted on the 
water snake, which can be satisfied 
only by an appeasement ritual devised 
by the greatest of all Bon teachers. 
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Demons Trapped in the Landscape 


The Tibetan belief in the sacredness of the land far predates the arrival of Buddhism in the 
country. Tibetans saw spirits, good and bad, in all the contours of the countryside. Each 
hummock, stream and boulder was believed in some way to be possessed. 


A recurrent theme in Tibetan origin myths is winds came from her nostrils. The oceans 


the idea that the Earth is a creature made were formed from her blood, the Earth 
of flesh and blood. In most stories from her flesh and the rivers from 
the body of a creator being her veins. The demoness’s 
is transformed into a single bones can be traced in the 
region, and then later it gives shapes of the mountains. 
further issue in the creatures 
and clans that live there. But 
the Klu-’bum (see page 066) The Creation of Ling 
includes a story about a sin- Because Ling was the birth- 
gle demoness whose body a E UN $ 2 Reg place of Gesar, the hero of 
turned into the entire universe. yg Tibets most important epic 
At the beginning of the creation (see pages 94-103), there are 


of the universe a vast serpentine klu many popular stories about its origins. 


demoness emerged from the gaping maser The land of Ling was said to have 
void. She was known as Klugyalmo Q cy a come into being when a young boy 
Sripé Tanla Phapa (“the Klu Queen named Dongsum went out hunting with 


Who Set the Universe In Order”). The top IE Wia? his two dogs. One of the animals caught a 


of her head turned into the sky and four nine-headed ogre, who begged the boy to 


of her teeth became the great planets show mercy and not to kill him, promis- 


7 


Mars, Venus, Jupiter and Saturn. The rest ATPT. ing to help him win battles, races and 


of her teeth became the mansions that games if he would spare his life. 


house the moon. Her left eye was the Dongsum did not know what to 


sun and her right the moon. When do, but remembered that there was a 


she woke, the day began, and night hermitage nearby and went to ask 


fell when she went back to advice of the wise man who lived 


sleep. Her voice was thunder, there. The hermit told Dongsum 


and hail fell from the flesh of 


K (ee F 
her tongue, which also spat i \ TA nx A. 


to kill the Ogre, because his 
body would become the land 


forth lightning. Her breath of Ling. The four walls of the 


created the clouds, while the * castle that overlooked the 


land would come from four 


| 
H of his heads, the corners of the 
The vajra, representing the thunderbolt 5 
"v 5 Wy, castle from four more and the 
that links Heaven and Earth, was a symbol 


i i Es floor from the ninth. His arms and 
carried by many of the Buddhist deities. This : > 


68 ornate 19th-century silver-gilt example is now in the legs would be the roof beams, while 
X 


British Museum in London. his fingers would be the roof slats and his 
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A God’s Gift of Good Fortune 


It was not only men, animals 
and land formations that were 
created at the beginning of 
time. Rituals, ceremonies and 
even good luck itself all had 
their origins and justification 
deep in the past. 


According to Tibetan legend, 
when people are blessed with 
good luck they have the Bon 
creator god, Sangpo Bumtri, 
to thank. He is said to have 
made all the good fortune 
enjoyed by humankind. 

In the period before time 
began, good fortune was known 


as gyang. After bringing it into 
being, Sangpo Bumtri cast gyang 
in the form of a common sheep. 
In the Bon ceremony of 
gyanggug, in which a priest 
attempts to call up good fortune 
for those taking part, he uses 
a ribboned arrow, a mirror 
and a bag for catching and 
holding any auspicious essences 
that result from the ritual act. 
At one point in the ceremony 
the priest traditionally makes 
the following declaration: 
“The material of the good- 
fortune bag is wool. The father 
was the sky-sheep Reddish- 
White, the mother the 
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Earth-sheep Reddish. These 
two united and had sons.” 
Interestingly enough, 
a similar ancient origin is 
adduced for the bsangs, a Bon 
purification ceremony (see box 
page 75). A song sung during the 
ritual declares: “The origin 
of bsangs? It comes from the sky. 
For its father, it had the great 
thunder ringing in the sky. For its 
mother, it had the great lightning 
running over the Earth. Their 
son, a wild horse, is the glacier's 
essence; is the ocean's water 
bubble; is the turquoise Lake 
Mapham's foam; is the best 
medicine's power." 
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ribs the thatch. The ogre’s stomach would form the 
vast Groma plain and hunting ground, his 
intestines the gorge of the Gyuma river and his 
eyes the Tshangya spring. 

In another version of the creation of Ling, a 
toad made of turquoise was lifted up into the sky, 
and when it fell to Earth again it shattered into 
many pieces, some of which formed Rinchen 
Darlu, the chief of one of the Ling families. The 
toad’s joints landed on the plain and turned into 
Rinchen Darlu’s horse. Its hairs were picked up 
and scattered by the wind to form the sacred 
juniper bushes on the mountain of Ma, while its 
blue blood gushed across the landscape and 
pooled into thirteen beautiful turquoise lakes. 

The toad that created Ling was far from 
unique; fellow beasts were credited with bringing 
other parts of Tibet into being. Usually these pri- 
mordial animals were chosen because of their 
close resemblance to some unusual feature of the 
landscape. In one tale, a ferocious tigress who 
stole milk from outside people's huts and ate 
human flesh was caught by a fleet-footed hunter. 
The hunter rejoiced wildly because he did not 


A mural from the Sakya monastery in southern Tibet depicts 


a Chinese tigress, under close restraint, and her cub. In one 


Tibetan myth of animal origin, the mighty head of a slain 


tigress became the holy mountain Gerjo. 
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Treating the Dead with Due Reverence 


Disposing of the dead was another rite whose origins lay at the very beginning of human time, 


according to Bon tradition. Different ancestors later brought different customs. 


Legend has it that when the first 
tombs were built in Tibet a 
foreign priest had to be imported 
to introduce the “Bon of the 
Tombs”, because nobody within 
the country knew the proper 
rites, and spirits were rising from 
their graves and impregnating 
living women. 

A folktale seems to preserve 
the memory of Chinese 
immigrants bringing their own 
form of burial into the 
mountains of northeastern Tibet 
and displacing the old traditions. 


A man who knew that he was 
about to die told his sons to set 
up his funeral monument on 
high ground, and to recite a 
prayer so that his shroud might 
become a grain bag for use in 
the afterlife. After his death his 
sons began arguing. One wanted 
to bury him on a plain, and 
although the others insisted on a 
mountaintop, they ridiculed the 
symbolism of the shroud. The 
funeral was a failure and the 
father became the first in his 
family who did not go to 


Heaven, but the brothers could 

not agree why it did not work. 
Today, one of the most 

important jobs of a Bon priest is 


to subdue the spirits of the dead, 


usually with the help of a 
magical sword or knife. The 
fourth of modern Bon's nine 
disciplines teaches the priest the 
360 ways to die and the four 
ways to arrange burial places. 


Tibetan mourners halt a funeral 
procession for the camera. The 


photograph is more than 120 years old. 
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In the Happy Age - before the layer of blessings protecting 
the Earth was eaten away by the grazing stars — animals were 
treated well. But afterward the beasts were scorned and 
mistreated because they did not have the power of speech. 


often catch so swift and fierce an animal. After 
skinning the tigress, he flung her hide down and 
spread it out on the ground, where it became the 
Tagthang Tramo, *the Spotted Plain of the Tiger", 
while its severed tail made the Cagsnag gorges on 
the river Ma. The ten thousand men making up the 
clans of Ga and Bru, as well as their hundred thou- 
sand horses, arose from the animal's kidneys. 


The Fall from Paradise 

A handful of folktales from eastern Tibet, recorded 
between the seventh and tenth centuries and then 
hidden in a Chinese shrine, preserve the legend of 
a Good or Happy Age, which came about soon 
after Tibet's various regions were created. 

There were thirteen countries in Tibet, with a 
town in each. There was no war, and all the crea- 
tures in the world lived in peace. This was not 
because they were especially good or wise, but 
because a layer of blessings lay across the top of 
the world, which kept bad luck permanently shut 


out. The crops were almost too thick to be 
mown, food stores were filled to the brim 
and music flowed through the streets 
of all the towns. But in the same way 
that yaks, sheep and other animals 
feed higher up the mountains or lower 
in the valleys according to the season, 
so one day the nine highest stars — 
which used the heavens as pasture — 
began to graze uphill, and so started 

to eat away the layer of blessings. 
Now archers began to return from 
the hunt without the carcasses of deer, 
and although shepherdesses continued to 
tend their flocks every day there was less 
and less wool for knitting. The troubles even 
extended to the heavens. When the Pleiades — the 
stars known as the Ladies Six-and-Six — mowed 
their fields, they found that none of the food was 
sweet, and meanwhile the cows belonging to 

another constellation stopped giving milk. 

The creatures of the Earth, who had lived in 
harmony, became divided into chiefs and serfs. As 
the stars continued to graze upwards, men decided 
that the gods no longer cared what they did and 
turned to evil, while demons and fiends multiplied 
everywhere and helped the wicked to become 
powerful. For the first time, rich men were 
applauded as wise, and poor men were derided as 
fools simply on account of their poverty. 

Things might have gone on deteriorating for- 
ever, but after the Earth and sky fought, banging 
into each other, the spirit of turquoise was born. 
Then the spirits of barley, wheat and cotton came 
into existence. Meanwhile a wise man called Pea- 
cock-son had become king. He worshipped the 
newly-born spirits and a divinity called His-po-his, 
who was born in the mountains. 

Under the guidance of His-po-his, the four 
new spirits became an important source of wealth, 
establishing economic order in the kingdom. They 
were used as offerings to demons, to stop them 
tormenting people. So, although the world would 
never again enter the Good Age, people learnt 
how to avoid the worst sorts of evil. 
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When Dark Rose Up Against Light 


Light represents existence and darkness stands for oblivion in Tibetan cosmology. In one 
body of myths, which has been documented since at least the eighth century, the world 
itself is the product of the primordial struggle between these two opposing forces. 


One of the earliest Tibetan origin myths tells how 
the essences of five primeval elements produced 
two eggs, one made of light and the other of dark- 
ness. The egg of light was shaped like a cube and 
was as big as a yak; that of darkness was shaped 
like a pyramid and was as big as an ox. 

The deity Shenlha Wodkar — god of light and 
of wisdom — took a brilliant wheel of light and 
struck it against the first egg, creating a dazzling 
shower of sparks that turned into countless thorsas 
or "scattered gods". This same blow also made 
rays of light that turned instantly into the gods of 
arrows. The egg burst under the impact, liberating 
the procreator god of the world of existence, 
Sangpo Bumtri, who first appeared as a shining 
white figure with turquoise-coloured hair. 


The Enemy of Light 

Shenlha Wódkar's adversary was darkness, which 
took the second egg into itself and hatched it. A 
black miasma of fog and ignorance poured out, 
spreading madness and disease, and from the cen- 
tre of the egg stepped a man who consisted only 
of black light. He was called Munpa Zerdan, and 
he was the king of nonexistence. 

One moonless night Munpa was overcome 
with loneliness and made a wife for himself from 
his own shadow. He was pleased with her and 
called her “Queen of Darkness”. The pair made 
love and the queen gave birth to eight boys and 
eight girls, who were neither demons nor gods. 
But when they married among themselves they 
produced only demons to plague the world that 
was being made by Sangpo Bumtri. 

The turquoise woman Chulcam Gyalmo was 


Sangpo Bumtri's lover. She was born from another 


egg, made of blue light. At first, she and Sangpo 
made love without bowing their heads or touching 
noses. Their offspring were the animals and the 
birds. But when they coupled while they were 
bowing toward each other, their love resulted in 
the birth of nine boys and nine girls, the Nine 
Males and Nine Females of the world. 

Sangpo Bumtri gave each of his offspring a 
special role. For example, the god's first son, Srijé 
Brangkar, was made responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the world. Together with his self-generated 
wife he had nine sons, known as the nine gods of 
Heaven, who were the ancestors of the Mu clan 
that eventually gave rise to the founder of Bon 
himself, Tónpa Shenrap. 

Another of Sangpo Bumtri’s sons was the 
ancestor of the Tibetan kings, while a third begot 
the mountain gods. All the brothers and sisters 
generated their own mates out of their individual 
essences, and every native Tibetan god can be 
traced back to their couplings. The great mass of 
humanity descended from Sangpo Bumtri's third 
daughter, Mirmkhan Mamo. 

The Bon idea of the struggle between good 
and evil is embodied in the legend of Mirmkhan 
Mamo's brother Kojé Drangkar, whose divinely 
appointed task it was to assign to all beings their 
functions and their opposites. Although he named 
the appropriate medicine for every illness, he also 
fulfilled his role by choosing the demons of sick- 
ness that would plague humankind. 

A later version of the creation, influenced by 
Buddhism, begins with a void. Two rays of light 
spontaneously created themselves, one black and 
one white. The black ray solidified into a black 
man, the lord of nonexistence, who began to 
spread all that was murderous and destructive. He 
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moved among the stars and planets making 
demons. He saw birds flying through the air and 
made the falcon to hunt them. When he moved 
among the animals of the plains and forests, he 
made the wolf to prey on them, and he introduced 
the otter into the lakes and rivers to hunt the fish. 
He invented the axe to chop down trees and 
the sickle to cut grass. His unwelcome gift for 
human beings was disease to blight their health 
and even end their lives. 

But at the same time the child of the 
white light, known as *the Luminous One" 
or “Lord Who Loves the Visible World” was 
making all the beneficial things in the 
universe. He separated night from day and 
gave the sun its burning heat and the 
moon its delicate radiance. He ensured 
that plants and all other living things 
grew, flourished and reproduced, 
despite the multitude of afflictions 
that they faced. 

Many of the customs in Bon 
can be traced back to a myth about 
the struggle between King Yemo, 
the creator of the world, and Gamjé 
Tsanpo, the lord of the demons. 
Gamjé Tsanpo rode a demonic 
black horse with a long face, and a 
horde of fearsome jackals followed 


him wherever he went. 

One day he fired an arrow at 
Yemo which stuck in the god's hat. 
Yemo therefore adopted it as an 
auspicious symbol, decorating it 
with a mirror and a piece of 
turquoise. Tibetan men still prize 
arrows adorned in this way. Yemo 
finally defeated Gamjé Tsanpo by 
striking him with a spike of melted 
bronze in the shape of a thunder- 
bolt. Then he fastened Yemo with an 
iron chain and imprisoned him in a safe 
place — upsidedown in the left horn of 
a yak (see caption, page 59). 


Bon's procreator god, Sangpo Bumtri — born according to some 
myths from a cube-shaped egg of brilliant light — is generally 
depicted with a white body and in a meditating pose with one 
hand at rest in his lap. In one interpretation, “Sangpo” indicates 
great enlightenment; it may be linguistically tied to a Tibetan- 
language version of Brahma, the name of the Hindu creator god. 
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The Poisoned Land 


Poison was unleashed on humankind when gods and 
demons went to war. But one goddess took pity on 


people and gave them the power of healing. 


When the world was created, it was divided into 
two forces, with gods called ye and demons 
called ngam. The ruler of the land of Ngam, 
who was named Tsolpo, was such an angry 
spirit that his bile could not be contained by 
his body and erupted in a stream that 
formed a huge swirling ocean. This was 
tended by one of his many follow- 

ers, until it turned into a deadly poi- 

son. Eventually, from this vast ocean, 
nine seeds grew and became ven- 
oms that plagued the world. 

Poisons have not always afflicted 
human beings. They first spread from 
the land of Ngam during a war 
between gods and demons. One 
day a tree appeared on the frontier 
between their lands: it was an omen of 
the forthcoming struggle. Its leaves were 
made of silk, its fruits were gold and their juice 
was nectar, but nobody could eat them because 


the tree’s thorns were deadly. The hero Phyvau 


spotted it while riding to Delkar, the Mountain of 


Existence, on a sheep. Phyvau saw that the tree 
was a sign of war, but because he had a premoni- 
tion that the ye would win, he continued to the 
mountain and announced his discovery there 
Phyvau's words served as a call to arms for 
the gods and demons. The ye camped on the peak 
of Delkar while the ngam gathered at the foot of a 
mountain of charcoal. All attempts to negotiate a 
truce between them failed. The ngam began to 
make many weapons and when they were ready 
they attacked the ye. The sparks from their forges 


turned the poison ocean into steam, which 


became clouds and rained on Monpa, the Lord of 


Ye. To protect himself he made a hat from Lhaba 
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Poison was created by the clash between demons and 
gods. Cast in the shape of a demon’s head, this Tibetan vessel 


was used during rituals. 


Balchen, the god of sheep, but this did not prevent 
the poison from falling on the Earth. To make mat- 
ters worse, the god Gekhod hunted down and 
killed his own mother, a demoness who had mar- 
ried into the ye but fled back to Ngam after the 
fighting started. This act the worst of sins - 
brought even more pollution into the land of gods 
Eventually, however, the ye prevailed 


and men 


and prevented pollution from poisoning the world 
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Star Goddess Sends tbe Gift of Healing 
Luckily for human beings, one goddess took pity 
on their plight. Namphi Gungyal lived in the Milky 
Way, surrounded by heavenly ambrosia. It formed 
clouds around her head and a shawl for her body. 
The goddess ate and drank it, and the magical ali- 
ment was constantly replenished, spilling freely 
from her ever-parted lips. 

Seeing that sickness had come into the world, 
she spat a mouthful of ambrosia mixed with her 
own saliva on to the ground, where it turned into 


the different substances that could be made into 


tshan (see box below): camphor, sea foam, brown 
bitumen and the snows of Mount Kailash and the 
waters of Lake Mapang, among many others. 

But there was no way that she could spread 
this medicine by herself. So Gongmo, the holy 
white grouse who had a golden chisel for a beak 
and wore copper shoes, flew around Tibet, 
nestling on the medicinal substances and bathing 
in the snows and lakes until its feathers carried all 
the necessary powers of healing. Since then 
Tibetans have used a feather of the white grouse 


in all their healing rituals. 


| The Secrets of Purification 


Bon rituals all begin with a 
process of purification that 
cleanses the people taking part 
in the ceremony from the taint 
of poison. The first stage of any 
such ritual is always to name 
the mythological source of the 


pollution being purged. 
goes with them. 


The medicine that Bon priests 
use in their purification rituals is 
called tshan and is sprinkled 
using the feather of a white 
grouse (see main text). If a 
feather is not available the Bon 
priests will use a sprig of juniper, 
which can also be burnt to make 
a purifying smoke. Tshan, 
juniper and all other medicinal 
substances are the gifts of the 
goddess Namphi Gungyal. 
Among the poisons recognized 
by Bon healers are aconite, a 
poisonous plant of the buttercup 
family, and various willows, 
shrubs and stones. One 
particular ritual used for 


cleansing a polluted home 
includes burning small amounts 
of these substances in a ladle. 
This is carried about the affected 
building to the accompaniment 
of chanting. The contents of 

the ladle are thought to absorb 
the pollution, and when they 
are thrown away the poison 


Tibetan nomads perform purification 
and propitiation rituals — flicking drops 
of liquid, usually tea or yoghurt 
skyward for the heavenly deities — even 
when cooking a simple meal. This 


photograph was taken inside a tent. 
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The Sacred History of Marriage 


There is no one wedding ceremony common to the whole of Tibet. Customs can vary 
enormously from village to village, but most modern marriages — even among Buddhists — 
are probably based on old Bon rituals and the story of a goddess's marriage to a man. 


[he ceremony at a Bon wedding is modelled on 


the first-ever marriage between the gods and men, 
which united the two groups forever. This story is 
usually told as part of the marriage service, just 
before the couple are joined together 

Ihe procreator god, Sangpo Bumtri, had a 
beautiful daughter called Sikam Phrulmoche 
When a mortal man, Lingkar, Lord of Gya, asked 
her hand in marriage, Sangpo demanded a bride 
price of gold, turquoise, clothing, animals and an 
arrow. Lingkar returned to Gya, and sent seven 
kinsmen on white horses to take the treasure to 
Sangpo Bumtri and bring back his bride. When she 
left, her father gave her an arrow, her mother a 
spindle and her brother a turquoise. Then the kins 


men of Lingkar fastened a silk thread to her lap 


Tibetan women display the splendid outfits which only those 
who have married can wear. The sable-trimmed brocade dresses 


are heavy with gold and silver studs. 


and led her back to Gya, while a priest prayed for 


good fortune to accompany her to her new home 

During the marriage ceremony, a woollen 
thread is tied to the groom to represent the dmu 
cord that connects Earth to Heaven, and another is 
tied to the bride, representing the good fortune 
that she brings into the house. The priest presents 
the groom with a gold ring and the bride with à 
piece of turquoise. The couple are seated on à 
white carpet, covered with a swastika of barley 
grains, and the service ends, like the primal myth, 


with the prayers of the priest for good fortune 


The Diamond 


The type of Buddhism practised in Tibet is tantric. It is known 
as Vajrayana, or the Diamond Path. The vajra — diamond 

or thunderbolt — symbolizes a person's essential being, the 
very core of himself that can never be destroyed. Yana 

is the spiritual means of reaching that essence. 


The source of tantric beliefs 
is lost to history, but what is 
known is that the tantras were 
a collection of esoteric Hindu 
writing about spells, rituals 
and symbols including the use 
of mandalas (see page 90), 
mantras and the practice of 
yoga. These were written in 
Sanskrit in about the seventh 
century BC, although it seems 
that tantric Buddhist practice 
may have started earlier. By the 
ninth century the treatises were 
being translated into Tibetan. 
Unlike some other kinds of 
Buddhists, practitioners of tantra 
believe that enlightenment is 
achievable by humans during 
their lifetime — although this is 
very uncommon. Enlightenment 
is achieved by the realization 
that opposites are in fact one. 
For example, the passive must 
be resolved with the active. The 
union and resolution of 
opposing principles is often 
symbolized by the act of 
copulation (yab-yum), when 
the opposing principles of male 
and female unite. 


The fierce six-armed bodhisattva 
Vajrapani locks in a yab-yum (“father- 
mother") embrace with his consort. 
Her right leg aligns with his left and 
her left is hooked around his right — 
the characteristic yab-yum pose. 
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Below: In the Tibetan countryside, it is not 
only stupas that reflect the Buddha’s wish for 
his presence to be felt throughout creation. 
This tranquil 30ft Buddha is carved out of the 
cliff face at Nyethane Lhachenmo. 


| 'Omposed of square, triangular, round and vertical forms, 

IE WT stupas represent the four primary elements. They also 

2 symbolize the Absolute Body of the Buddha, whose bones were 2 
- buried beneath one. Stupas, which have pre-Buddhist origins, 

were built throughout the countryside to indicate the 

omnipresence of Buddhist truth and have become | 
principal objects.of pilgrimage and devotion. A stupa can 
take many forms, from a pile of rocks stacked high up in 
the mountains, to a huge architectural wonder serving as 
a temple or part of a building. All, however, illustrate that 
wherever a person travels, the Buddha is all around. 
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Right and below: Stupas, also known as chorten, offer 
sanctuary for both the relics of the dead Buddha and 

the souls of his followers. The sparkling, white Karakorum 
sanctuary in Mongolia (right) and the more austere 

Pango Chorten in Gyantse, Tibet (below) are examples 

of the transfer of the stupa’s rich symbolism into 

grand architectural style. 


Above: More common than temples are wayside 


DC - — : * — x b TOMUS stupas like this one by the shores of Lake 
-x 3 7 2 i s Manosawar. They can be found throughout the 
countryside, offering weary travellers the comfort 


of spiritual reassurance. 


Left: In this 18th-century gilt brass model, a stupa 
stands atop Meru, the mountain at the centre of 


the universe. Around it circle the sun, 


moon and deities and around them 
the eight auspicious signs of 
Buddhism. The four continents of 
Indian cosmology are represented 


Left: This 16th-century Tibetan stupa, 
made from gilt copper alloy with 


turquoise, seed pearls and coral, was 


. in groups of three pavilions. 
— The whole is a three-dimensional 


an altar piece. Its most prominent feature 
is the life-giving goddess Ushnishavijaya 


whose presence suggests the 
interrelationship of life and death. 


All is at peace in this woodland world. A soft breeze weaves its 
whispering way through the treetop canopy, making leaves 
rustle and branches gently sway. In secluded, shady clear- 
ings small antelope graze calmly. This scene of heartstopping 
omes beauty and tranquillity is the earthly paradise of the Bon reli- 
gion. On the slopes of Bonri, sacred for centuries, animals 
and birds have learnt not to fear the passing pilgrim. First willed 
into existence, it is said, by the great founding bonpo Tónpa 
Shenrap himself, the Bonri massif with its threefold peaks was 
erected as an obstacle against a wicked demon chief. The 
emanation of Tónpa Shenrap's own heart and mind, the 
mountain remains to this day, say the true Bon believers, a 
vast and eternal illusion. Yet if the woods around its base do 
seem dreamlike in their beauty, the rocky mountainside 
above is too tangible to be doubted. 

Once the summit is reached, however, the sense of 
unreality returns. Up here on Lhari, "the Divine Peak", 
humans must gasp and gulp to draw breath while the 

wind howls and buffets an all but permanent gale. Air is the essential element 
here; as the vision swims with vertigo, solid earth seems no more than a 
memory. In the canons of the old mythology, this mountain was the meeting- 
point between Heaven and Earth. On to this very peak Tibet's first king, Nyatri 
Tsenpo, descended from the sky (his trace, it is claimed, can be seen not far 
below the summit, a strange footprint-formation rising out of the rock). And 
from here, when his reign was over, he returned whence he had come. 

Central to the vision of the Bon religion, the king was not only the embod- 
iment of all earthly authority: he stood too for the sovereignty of Heaven over 
an Earth otherwise ruled by a riot of warring demons. In the case of Nyatri 
Tsenpo and his immediate successors, this divine status was quite literal. 
From Heaven these demigods came, and to Heaven they would ultimately 
return. Not until much later would the king take on a more mundane mortal 
form, and only with the arrival of Buddhism in the country in the seventh cen- 
tury, and the beginnings of something approximating to a rigorous history, 
would the figure of the Tibetan king be cut down to human size. In his first 
incarnations the king of men was a visitor from Heaven. 


Left: Stupas are found 


as monuments and as 
miniature ritual objects. 
In India, monumental 
stupas were first used for 
royal burials; the discs 
represented the royal 
parasol symbol. For 
Buddhists stupas came 
to represent Buddha 
enlightenment. 


Opposite: The seventh- 
century AD Tibetan ruler 
Songtsen Gampo, who 
made Buddhism the 
official religion in Tibet, 
is remembered as the 
first of a line of 
“Religious Kings”. This 
silver statue appears to 
be an unidealized 
likeness, which is rare. 
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Down From the Mountain 


In legend, Tibet’s first king Nyatri Tsenpo descended from Mount Bonri to bring order to 
an empire of anarchy where rival demons fought for supremacy. But Bon and Buddhist 
versions differ over how he came to Bonri — while bonpos claim that he came down a 
celestial cord from the heavens, Buddhists have him traversing the mountains from India. 


As the Buddhists tell it, Tibet's first king was born 


into the same clan as the historical Buddha, 
Siddhartha Gautama, that of the Shakyas in Nepal. 
But his beginnings were anything but auspicious. 
Like Siddhartha, he was distinguished by strange 
signs at birth — but these were marks not of grace 
but of grotesqueness. His hair and his eyebrows 
were turquoise; his eyes, like a bird’s, closed and 
opened from below; while a web connected his 
fingers — as though, rather than a prince among 
men, he had been born to be the king of geese. 
The anticipated celebrations gave way to conster- 
nation as all at court speculated on what these 
monstrosities might mean. Appalled at the sight of 
his freakish son, the king had the unsightly infant 
sealed into a copper box and cast into the Ganges. 
The current carried him off, the court calmed 
down and, as the years slipped slowly by, his 
father forgot his son had ever existed. 

The boy had survived, however, rescued from 
the river by a poor farmer who had found his 


copper box floating by the bank, some days’ travel 
downstream from his place of birth. The peasant 
took him home to his wife, who welcomed the 
baby with delight. Together they brought him up 
as their own beloved son — a poor upbringing but 
a happy one. As the young man approached adult- 
hood, however, his surrogate father thought it only 
fair that he should be told the true story of his ori- 
gins. The peasant told the youth, therefore, how 
he had found him in the Ganges, floating with the 
current in a sealed copper box. The youth was 
upset to learn that he was not the person he had 
thought. In blind grief and indignation he fled. 
Lost and alone, he made his way up into the 
Himalayas, scrambling up vertiginous mountain- 
sides and down precipitous crags until he finally 
fetched up at the foot of Mount Bonri. A group of 
native priests were there: they hailed him, and 
asked him where he had come from. He pointed 
upwards over his shoulder at the giddy slopes of 
Lhari, and the bonpos gasped in wonderment, 


Five colours represent the types of knowledge associated with the five celestial buddhas: yellow, Ratnasambhava (“Born From a 


Jewel"), who represents experience; white, Vairocana (“Illustrious”), represents consciousness; blue, Akshobhya (“Imperturbable”), 
form; red, Amitabha (“Boundless Light”), discernment; green, Amogasiddhi (“Success”), confirmation. 


Royal Connection to Gods 


Not only did each early king bring his own high priests and 
counsellors and build his own new castle, he also had his 
own helmet or horned headdress, the dbu rmog. 


While it was the ultimate symbol 
of his sovereignty, the king’s 
headgear was also of much 
more than symbolic significance. 
Invisible to earthly eyes, the dmu 
cord down which the king had 
descended to Earth would 
remain attached to his helmet 
until it was time for him to 
return to his heavenly home. 
This crown was the connection 
between Heaven and Earth, 
between the sky the king never 
left completely behind and the 
world whose sacred centre his 
authority comprised. 

The precise manufacture of 
the horns was a matter of great 
significance: gold, coral, 
turquoise, iron and other 
materials were all used, 
according to the ancient texts, 
and all appear to have had their 
different associations with 
particular regional and factional 
interests. Yet if such wider 
patterns could be discerned, 
each helmet was at the same 
time unique to its individual 
owner. Like the monarchy, like 
the country itself, it was renewed 
completely in each reign. 


This 17th- or 18th-century Tibetan 
helmet bears three mantras — including 
in the central band, Om Mani Padme 
Hum (Hail the Jewel in the Lotus), 
associated with the Buddha of 
Compassion Avalokitesvara. 
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Heaven's Link 


Followers of the Bon religion 
maintain that each of the early 
Tibetan kings clambered down 
to Earth from Heaven on the 
dmu, a frail thread linking the 
human and celestial realms. 


Seen sometimes as a rope or as 
a rainbow and at others as a 
column of wind, smoke or 
cloud, the dmu was of profound 
spiritual significance: the mark 
of mankind's connection to 
Heaven above. A two-way 
channel of communication, the 
dmu represented not only the 
gods' bridge to their earthly 
subjects but also humanity's 
hope of divine authority and aid. 
If this link was broken, as it was 
in the myth of King Grigum 


Tsenpo (see pages 86-87), the 
Earth and its inhabitants were 
cast adrift from Heaven. 

In Bon ceremonies, the symbolic 
re-tying of the dmu marked the 
cementing of the link between 
believers and their gods, the 
ritual reinstatement of divine 
authority and power. Even today, 
Tibetan tradition keeps the idea 


alive, since a cord called a 
dmu is tied to the bridegroom's 
garment at a Bon wedding. 

All aspects of law and order 
are represented by the dmu. 


The rainbow comes and goes in the 
sky, providing — according to bonpos — 
an intermittent link to Heaven. 


assuming he was saying he had come down from 


the sky. Placing him on a wooden litter the bon- 


pos bore him shoulder high through all the land of 


Tibet. Before his quiet authority the people bowed 
down and the warring demons fled. Though no 
deity himself, he had been born into the sacred 
line of Shakya, and the grace he brought with him 


must indeed be godly in origin. 


A Reluctant Saviour 

^s the bonpos tell the tale, however, Nyatri Tsenpo 
was a god who lived in a golden castle roofed with 
turquoise on the seventh level of Heaven. His 
divine destiny called him to come to the Tibetans’ 
aid, but when he looked down at the country he 
saw that everything was anarchy and that every 
type of calamity flourished unchecked there — and 
he was at first unwilling to descend. People stole 


from one another and got their way by lying, he 


saw. They poisoned their rivals, and hatred, spite 
and malice were rife. But when Nyatri expressed 
his reluctance to go down to Tibet, another god 
upbraided him. The terrible conditions in Tibet 
were a pressing reason for him to descend and 
impose order. Theft could be opposed by the law, 
the god said, and lies by the truth. Poisoning could 
be remedied by medicine, just as love and friend- 
ship could counteract hatred. 

At long last, and with grave misgivings, the 
new king agreed to go. His family did their best to 
equip him for his task. In addition to a bodyguard 
of brothers, a splendid suit and a fine, white- 
horned yak, his father gave him a bow that flexed 
itself, an arrow that shot itself, a shield that helped 
hold itself up, a spear that hurled itself and a 
conch trumpet that sounded itself. His mother 
meanwhile gave him a fire that lit itself, water that 
fetched itself and a plate that helped itself to food. 


Che most valuable gifts of all, however, were those 


his uncle gave him: these included the holy helmet 
which would confirm him in kingship and the 
dmu cord down which he would make his descent 
to Earth. And so it was that he set off, climbing 
carefully down this precarious ladder. Across 
seven celestial summits he journeyed, and over 
nine heavenly passes, before the vault of the 
heavens opened and he saw, through a gap in the 
clouds, all the lands of the Earth, spreading out 
towards the horizon beneath him. Of all the peaks 
that he could see, none seemed so lofty as that of 
Lhari; and no land seemed more spacious than the 
great Kongpo plain. 

Tibet's first king duly made his first footfall on 
Bonri, where the spirits of the Earth — the rocks, 
rivers, lakes and trees — were united in obeisance. 
Not all were prepared to acknowledge the new 
ruler, though; as Nyatri Tsenpo made his way 
eastward to claim 
his kingdom, an 
enormous army of 
terrifying demons 
marched out to meet 
him beneath a banner 
the colour of blood. But 
Nyatri Tsenpo’s bodyguard 
of brothers sprang forward to 
defend him; his yak lowered its 
white-horned head and charged 
the demon line; his shield shot up into 
position to protect him, while his conch 
blew itself to sound a summons to war. 
Arming themselves for the fray, Nyatri 
Tsenpo’s bow, arrow, sword and spear 
prepared to engage the foe, setting vig- 
orously about the demon warriors 
until the hillsides were littered with 
their severed limbs and the rivers 
ran red with their blood. 

Now setting aside the divine 
suit which his father had given 
him, Nyatri Tsenpo dressed 
himself in the costume of 
an ordinary man. Forsaking 
the ambrosia of Heaven, 
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he took earthly food and ate it like a mortal. 
Abandoning the nectar he had drunk before, he 
began to drink the same ale as his subjects. A man 
now as well as a god, the king built himself a cas- 
tle as his earthly home. From here he rode out to 
impose order on his realm. The years passed, his 
campaign continued, his armies grew in size and 
experience. In time he had made himself master of 
all twelve principalities. Tibet was now a nation, 
united and at peace under its first true king. 
Different as they undoubtedly are, the Bon 
and Buddhist versions of this story agree in impor- 
tant essentials. Both see the king as imposer of 
order, law and authority for a society in chaos. 
Both see him springing from a sacred lineage. For 
the bonpos, however, he was literally a god. They 
were adamant about Nyatri Tsenpo’s literal divinity 
— and that of his successors. Each king, they said, 
descended from 
Heaven down a 
celestial cord, and 
climbed up again 
afterwards, leaving no 
tomb, no relics behind. 
No king would reside in 
his predecessors palace; 
each built his own castle. 
Each brought with him his own 
spiritual leaders and ministers; a 
new dispensation, both religious and polit- 
ical, was thus established with every new 
king. Any suggestion of continuity was 
resisted; the idea that Tibets early rulers 
might have formed an earthly dynasty 
was rejected. With every consecutive 
king, a new order of reality was inau- 
gurated so the Land of the Snows was 
re-created in every reign. 


After Nyatri Tsenpo had defeated 
his demon foes, Tibetans made 
offerings to him, and one lady lit 
a butter lamp in his honour. This 
gilt-metal butter lamp dates from 
the 19th or 20th century. 


N 
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Cutting the Cord 


Six more kings in succession came and went between Earth and Heaven, but for the 
seventh, Grigum Tsenpo, a different fate lay in store. His bitter destiny was partially 
prefigured in his name, for “Grigum” means “killed by the sword” — but it was not his 
life as a man but his status as a divine king that was threatened by a sharp blade. 


Like his predecessors, Grigum Tsenpo descended 
to Earth from Heaven to assume his kingly office. 
But he was possessed by a demon, who turned his 
wisdom to wild waywardness and poisoned his 
mind. The dignity of kingship was reduced to a 
bully’s bragging arrogance. Grigum Tsenpo chal- 
lenged his ministers to match him in combat. All 
refused, aghast at such an inappropriate sugges- 
tion, but the king, unrepentant, persevered in his 
folly. Singling out his chief groom, Longam, he 
exhorted him to fight him in a duel and insisted 
when he refused. Eventually, Longam was obliged 


to agree. A day having been appointed for the 


fight, the preparations began. The king was eager 
for information about his opponents strategy and 
sent his favourite bitch — a magical beast with the 
ability to understand human speech — to Longam, 
to spy out his intentions. Longam, however, saw 
through the strategy, and in the presence of the 
dog one day he let slip some doubts to a friend. If 
the king were to ride out to meet him alone, he 
said, unaccompanied by his warrior band, bringing 
instead only a yak carrying a sack of dry dust, he 
would be hard put to outfight him. If in addition 


he were to wear a black silk turban round his tem- 


ples and a mirror upon his brow, a dead fox over 


his right shoulder and a dead dog over his left, he 
would be all but invincible in the field. If as he gal- 
loped forward he were to whirl his sword about 
his head, all hope for his enemy would be lost. 
The bitch scampered back to her master with 
the news — just as Longam had known she would 
— and Grigum equipped himself to Longam’s exact 
specifications. On the day of the contest Grigum 
rode out to meet his enemy, a red yak in tow bear- 
ing a sack of dry dust. His sword raised aloft in a 
martial manner, the picture he presented was one 
of ferocity and strength. And yet Longam, to every- 
one’s astonishment, merely whistled through his 
teeth, calling Grigum’s yak to him. The beast blun- 
dered forward, and Longam leaned over and cut 
open the sack on its back. The air was immediately 
filled with a great cloud of swirling dust. As the 
king brandished his sword about his head, he 
missed his enemy completely, but he cut the celes- 
tial cord that rose heavenward from his helmet. In 
that moment, Grigum Tsenpo’s connection with 
Heaven was severed for ever. Disgusted by the 
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carrion carcasses he wore over his shoulders, no 
gods would come near him. Helpless without their 
heavenly assistance, Grigum flailed ineffectually 
about him with his sword. His enemy Longam had 
withdrawn beyond his reach. Taking aim at the 
mirror as it flashed through the gloom, the groom 
shot a quiverful of arrows and killed his king, 
dumping his body in the river without ceremony. 

Usurping his vanquished opponent’s throne, 
and scattering his three sons into terrified exile, 
Longam reduced Grigum’s queen to the rank of 
royal groom. Yet his cruelty was not to go 
unavenged for long. As she slept one night in the 
palace stables, the queen was impregnated by a 
dazzling white man-god, who visited her in the 
form of a yak. She gave birth to a boy, Rulaskyes, 
who restored one of his brothers, Chatri, to the 


throne and ruled beside him as his minister. 


Grigum Tsenpo (left) rides to duel with his groom. Because 
the king’s mind was clouded by a demon, he thought that his 
outfit — draped with animal carcasses — was a secret weapon. 
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Ihe Kings of the Spirit World 


Far away, somewhere in the frozen north, lies the kingdom of Shambhala, home to a 
dynasty of spirit kings. This secret land has the shape of an eight-petalled lotus and is 
encircled by a double ring of sharply pointed snowclad peaks. The forbidding mountains 
mark it off and guard it from the rest of the world, but it is also protected by mysterious 
supernatural defence — sometimes described as a kind of psychic force field. 


The spirit kings who rule Shambhala maintain and 
propagate the teachings of the Kalachakra 
(“Wheel of Time") Tantra — a collection of mysti- 
cal writings used as a guide to help adepts attain 
enlightenment. The tantra has had a major influ- 
ence on Tibetan Buddhism. It is an important part 
of the doctrine of the Geluk (Yellow Hat school of 
the religion (see page 20) and the Tibetan calen- 
dar itself was based upon this /antra. 

Tradition has it that the first king of 
Shambhala, Suchandra, received the work directly 
from the mouth of the historical Buddha 
Siddhartha Gautama — known as Shakyamuni (the 
“Shakya Sage”) after he attained Buddhahood. He 
taught the tantra at the Shri Dhanyakataka stupa at 
Amaravati in southern India. In some accounts 
Suchandra was an Indian king, but in others he 
and his followers had used magic to fly to India 
from Shambhala. Either way, Suchandra carefully 
wrote down the Buddha's teachings before travel- 
ling to the hidden kingdom, where he wrote a 
long commentary on the tantra. 

Back in Shambhala the king built a great 
palace with many rooms in honour of Kalachakra, 
the divine personification of the tantra. Suchandra 
himself became the first of the “dharma kings” 
who were honoured for protecting the Buddhist 
teaching or dharma. Some of the dharma kings, 
for example Suchandra, are spiritual figures, while 
others like Songtsen Gampo and Trisong Detsen 
are historical figures. 

Seven spiritual dharma kings followed 
Suchandra in Shambhala, and then Manjushri cre- 


ated one enduring caste in the kingdom and 


established the lineage known as Kulika (“Holders 
of the Castes”). Tibetan Buddhists of present times 
believe that we still live in the age of the Kulika 
kings. We are currently in the reign of Chogyal 
Magagpa or Aniruddha, who came to the throne of 
Shambhala in 1927. Each Kulika king reigns for 
approximately one hundred years. It is said that 
the current epoch of the universe will come to an 
end during the reign of the twenty-fifth king of 
Shambala (who will come to the throne in the third 
decade of the twenty-fourth century). 


A Future Apocalypse 
The last king of Shambhala will be called 
Rudrachakrin (“Powerful King Holding an Iron 
Wheel”). During his reign an apocalypse of vio- 
lence will erupt. An evil leader will spring up and 
wage war throughout the world, conquering all 
territories until he discovers the land of Shambhala 
itself. He will lay siege to the mystical kingdom but 
then Rudrachakrin will emerge to drive the evil 
one to destruction. Some traditions place this cata- 
strophic attack very precisely, in 2354. 

In some accounts, Rudrachakrin will appear 
on a slavering white warhorse and his general 
Hanumanda will ride at his side. They will defeat 


A detail from an 18th- or 19th-century thangka depicts the battle 
between good and evil forces at the end of the current historical 
epoch, as described in the Shambhala myths. The red-faced 
warrior in the chariot is probably the last King of Shambhala, 
Rudrachakrin. The peacock-feather banner behind him is 

the flag of the kingdom of Shambhala. 
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The Hidden Shape of the Universe 


Mandalas — symbolic 
representations of the universe 
- are an aid to meditation. The 
contemplation of a mandala 
and full understanding of its 
meaning are important aspects 
of Tibetan Buddhism. The 
creation of a mandala is a 
ritual in itself - a new one 


may be made every day. 


A Tibetan mandala can be 
painted on cloth, cast from 
bronze or hewn from stone. 
One or more concentric circles 
surround a square. First a ring of 
fire signifies the burning of 
ignorance and keeps out the 
uninitiated; next, a ring of 
diamonds symbolizes 
illumination. A ring of eight 
graveyards represents gnosis and 


a ring of lotus leaves represents 
rebirth of the spirit. The central 
square is divided into four 
triangles, each containing five 
circles that contain symbols or 
representations of divinities. 


Two deities come together in tantric 
union in the centre of this Tibetan 
mandala, which is painted on silk. 


the forces of evil in the west using primitive 


weapons such as bows and arrows and spears. 
Some versions address the problem of how the 
divine king will be able to match modern weapons 
of mass destruction. Whatever weapons the attack- 
ers have, Rudrachakrin will be able to overcome 
them using his spiritual powers. 

The great war will be followed by an age of 
enlightenment, in which peace will flood the 
world. This glorious new age will last 1,000 years. 
The compassionate and peaceful ways of 
Buddhism will be adapted in lands everywhere 
and the Kalachakra Tantra will have enthusiastic 
adepts in many different countries. 

This complex historical design — together with 
a detailed cosmology — makes the Kalachakra 
unique among tantra. The myth is also tied closely 
to current religious hierarchies. The Panchen Lama 
is believed to be a reincarnation of Manjushri, 
while Rudrachakrin will be a reincarnation of the 
Dalai Lama, according to some, or, others say, of 
one of the Panchen Lamas. 

The great hero of Tibetan and Mongolian 
myth, Gesar, is also connected to the legend of 
Shambhala. In some versions of his myth cycle 
(see pages 94-103), he travels to the hidden king- 
dom at the end of his life. There he waits — like 
Britain’s King Arthur — to return in a time of need. 
But he will save his religion, not his country; for 
the myths tell that Gesar will emerge from 
Shambhala when brutal wars and atheism threaten 
the very survival of Buddhism. 


Shambhala is a land of the pure, where those with good karma 
are reborn. These deities are from a set of zhi khro (“Peaceful 
and Wrathful Gods”) used by lamas in rituals for guiding the 
soul of a deceased through the bardo, the period between death 
and rebirth. They may represent buddha goddesses. 


Land of Enlightenment and Peace 
Shambhala is a paradise on Earth, a land of 
bodhisattvas, where the enlightened live free from 
conflict and pain. The kings of Shambhala influ- 
ence events in the world through their spiritual 
powers. When their help is needed, bodhisattvas 
from Shambhala incarnated as human beings 

It is usually depicted as a land containing 
many palaces, with the greatest in honour of 
Kalachakra. Sometimes it is said to lie in central 
Asia, but most sources place it in a frozen land- 
scape of the north. Much discussion of Shambhala 
by Western writers has been misleading. Helena 
Blavatsky (1831-1891), the Russian-born founder 
of the Theosophical Society, touched on the mys- 
tical kingdom in her book The Secret Doctrine, 
published in 1888. She argued that it lay in what is 
now the Gobi Desert. Other western writers 
wrongly placed Shambhala in the Himalayas, the 
tradition followed by the English novelist James 
Hilton who in his 1933 novel Lost Horizon imag- 
ined the lost kingdom of Shangri-La in the forbid- 
ding Himalayan range (see page 7). For most 
Tibetan Buddhists, Shambhala is both a mythical 
kingdom and an actual — though invisible — place. 
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An Idol of Sacred Wood 


The revered King Songtsen Gampo, remembered for making 
Tibet great through foreign conquest, set himself the task of 


finding a splendid idol to commemorate his achievements. 
The search would take his spirit far and wide. 


Songtsen Gampo was unsure how to find a suit- 
ably magnificent idol to mark his reign and prayed 
to Avalokitesvara for advice. All the buddhas and 
the bodhisattvas of Heaven, all the gods and god- 
desses of the universe and all the sky spirits came 
together in answer to his prayers. When the king 
arose next morning, they swirled in the air before 
him like a bright, billowing cloud. With one voice 
the gods spoke in chorus to the king. For a fitting 
statue, they said, he should look beyond the 
mountains, beyond even India itself, to where the 
isle of Sri Lanka rose from the waves of the south- 
ern ocean. There, on the shore, lay a statue — hid- 
den in the sand beneath the body of a sleeping 
elephant. Made of the purest snakeheart sandal- 
wood, a divine material, the idol was wondrous in 
its workmanship; no other monument would do 


for the great reign of Songtsen Gampo. 


A Spirit Envoy 
[Ihe king wondered how such a statue could be 
fetched from so great a distance and decided to 
send as his emissary an emanation of himself. As 
the thought occurred to him, an emanation 
emerged — a bhiksu, a fully-ordained monk, was 
born of the curl between the king’s eyebrows and 
sat on the king’s forehead to await instructions 
fold of the need for the statue of the king's tute 
lary deity, the bhiksu went speeding on his way 
Rather than going to Sri Lanka, however, he 
went straight to the town of Keru, near the south 
ern tip of India, and he sat down cross-legged in 
the sanctuary of the temple. The local king saw 
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chaplain at the palace, but the spirit politely 
refused. The king pressed him further, but he 
remained reluctant. If the king would agree to 
obey his instructions, then and only then would he 
come to serve the king and his court. The king 
gave his word, and so the bhiksu went with him. 

First the bhiksu told the king to change his 
whole brand of Buddhism, to practise instead in 
the orthodox Tibetan way. The king agreed to do 
this. Next the bhiksu instructed him to build 108 
new temples. Inside each, he said, should be a 
statue of snakeheart sandalwood. But that wood 
could only be found in Heaven, protested the 
astonished king. The spirit said that he knew 
where the wood was to be found and could guide 
the king to it. All that was required was for the 
king to do as he was instructed without question. 

The king called his attendants together and, 
equipping themselves with tools, they set out with 
the spirit. In due course, walking on the seashore 
on the island of Sri Lanka, they came to a place 
where a herd of elephants slept. A few had red 
trunks, and tassels on the back of their necks; 
beneath them, said the bhiksu, would the precious 
wood be found. Driving the elephants away, the 
king and his men began to dig where they had 
lain. Soon they had found the snakeheart sandal- 
wood. From four clefts in the trunk, shafts of light 
shone forth; the wood split asunder, revealing an 
awesome carving. It had three peaceful faces and 
seven full of rage, while on the top, as an eleventh 
separate head, rested Amitabha, god of infinite 
light. A hundred and eight statues were made from 
the wood of the tree, and the king placed them in 
his 108 temples. But the great figure carved from 
the tree’s core was claimed by the bhiksu. He took 
it back to Tibet, to his true master Songtsen 
Gampo. The king received his idol with great grat- 
itude and rejoicing: at last his reign could be com- 


memorated as it rightfully should. 


Delicately-carved images of bodhisattvas adorn this panel from 
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a wooden shrine. The legend of King Songtsen Gampo's birth 
indicates that he was an incarnation of Tibet's patron 


Avalokitesvara, the most compassionate bodhisattva. 
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The Epic of Gesar of Ling 


The hero of a tale told in both Tibet and Mongolia, the warrior-king Gesar is an historical 
figure who has passed into the realm of myth — and even achieved divine status. Chinese 


emperors worshipped him as a war god, while Buddhists regard him as a buddha. 


Gesars story is one of good come out of evil, 
order out of anarchy. The Tibet he was born to 
save was a barren wasteland, lost to all authority 
and blighted by drought and disease. Crops with- 
ered in its fields; fish grew sick and died in its 
streams; birds fell like stones from its skies, struck 
down by the curse upon the country. Might was 
right, deceit and treachery no shame; the strong 


oppressed the weak, and the rich exploited the 
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poor. The gods saw what was happening and 
decided that a saviour must be sent to bring the 
Land of Snows to its senses. And so young Gesar 
was born in the shadow of the castle of King 
Singlen of Ling. His mother Dzeden, a dragon 
princess, was hiding there in the shape of a servant 
girl. She conceived him in a dream in which a lord 
came thundering to her bedside in a cavalcade of 
gods. He gave her nectar to drink and told her she 
would be the mother of her country's liberator. 

But the queen, seeing Dzeden pregnant, con- 
cluded in a jealous rage that her child had been 
fathered by the king. She expelled her servant 
from the palace, and the poor girl was left home- 
less and alone. Her son was a comfort even then, 
before his birth. At night as she slept, his spirit 
would come forth and stand before her, offering 
words of encouragement and comfort. Finally he 
told her that his time had come to be born. A 
white egg popped miraculously out of her head. 
She swaddled it up to keep warm, and before very 
long it had hatched her a baby boy. Joru, she 
called him, and he was her heart's delight. 

But only to his mother could young Joru have 
seemed appealing. He was ugly and unprepos- 
sessing, and his character did nothing to offset his 
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nuisance to all. The queen took a particular dislike 


a scamp and a mischief-maker, he was a 


to him; so too did the king's wicked brother 


Todong, a scheming and malevolent man. He 


knew this unpromising brat was in fact fated for 


greatness — a greatness which would preclude all 


This image of Gesar and companions is Mongolian. Some 
scholars claim that the Gesar myths were derived from the lives 
of the Roman Caesars, whose fearless exploits would have been 


reported in Asia by travelling silk merchants, 
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On many occasions Gesar had to overcome demons, monsters 


and supernatural threats. This ceremonial Tibetan horn may 


have been used in magic rites by Bon priests. It is a storage horn 


rather than a musical instrument. 


Todong's own ambitions. He tried every means he 
could think of to do away with his young rival, but 
all his plans failed. He tried to dash out the boy's 
brains on a doorpost, but young Joru just laughed 
as if it were all a harmless game. He bound the 
boy firmly and buried him alive, but Joru sang 
from his living tomb, and next day Todong found 
him playing in the yard again. Despairing of his 
own powers, he called on those of a magician. A 
flight of fearful crows descended upon the castle, 
come as a curse to steal the young Joru's soul. But 
the boy, unconcerned, shot them all with his bow 
and arrows, then strolled out to meet the magician 
and challenged him to do his worst. The sorcerer 
wove every spell he could think of, invoking every 
foul demon and mixing venom from snakes. Joru, 
undaunted, called up his own gods to assist him. 
At once the Earth was riven by tumultuous 
tremors, the peaks shook and trembled to the far- 
thest horizon, the hillside cracked and crumbled in 
a huge cloud of dust, and the wizard was immo- 
lated within his own cave. Todong was more than 
ever sure of the boy's special destiny — and deter- 
mined to defeat him in whatever way he could. 
Though Todong's endeavours were fruitless, 
they took their toll of Joru's mother. To escape the 
harassment, Dzeden took her son away with her 


into the wilds. She wept to have taken him so far 
from civilization, and wondered how they would 
manage in that desert place. But Joru comforted 
her with words of reassurance. The heavens were 
on their side, he said, and all would turn out well. 

In the wilderness, Joru lived out his boyhood, 
growing over the years into a fine young man. His 
early ugliness softened, giving way in time to the 
most unforgettable beauty; his brattish manner was 
abandoned for courtesy and kindness. Out in the 
wilds he came to know the ways of nature; under 
his mother's tutelage he learnt the right way to 
live. Out on this empty plain he learned to love 
freedom, galloping the days away on his beloved 


horse Kyang Go Karkar. 


Saviour of a Nation 

Early one morning just as day began to break, Joru 
was awoken by a visit from Padmasambhava, who 
told him his careless youth was gone forever. He 
was now to be renamed Gesar and was to save his 
The 
Padmasambhava: to the world and to their war- 


nation. Tibetans were slaves, continued 


lords. He himself had brought them, in Buddhism, 
the key to spiritual freedom; it would be up to 
Gesar to liberate their land. He must return at once 
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to Ling, and there claim the royal throne for right- 
eousness. Old King Singlen had left to pursue a 
pilgrimage, and even now his wicked brother was 
scheming to take the kingdom for himself. Gesar 
had to be sure to stop him, and save Ling from 
Todong's depredations. After that he 
must restore the rule of law to 
the rest of Tibet, getting rid 
of the oppressors who 
ground its poor peo- 
ple down, putting 
demons and wiz- 
ards to flight and 
reimposing order 
upon the country. 
Gesar set out with 
his mother that very 
day. He was a wholly 
different character from 
the brattish Joru who had 
left Ling, but he still had his 
old capacity for trickery. As he 
drew near the palace, he trans- 
formed himself into a raven. He 
knew that Todong liked to divine 


auguries from the cawing of the 


A decorative painting on a 


19th-century Tibetan table depicts 
noblemen taking their pleasure at an 


palace in three days' time. Heralds were sent out 
in haste to bear the tidings throughout the land, 
and for the next two days the excitement mounted 
steadily. Rich young aristocrats converged upon 
the kingdom with their retinues, and common folk 
flocked in from every corner of the 
country; all were agog to see 
the spectacle. 

The morning of 
the third day was 
bright and bracing. 

A brisk, chill wind 
raked the field 
where the race 
was to be run; it 
tugged at the cos- 
tumes of the riders, 
and snapped at the 
colourful streamers that 
their attendants bore aloft. 
Sleek and strong, the horses 
stamped and snorted, tossing 
their heads impatiently and 
straining at their bridles. It was a 
stirring sight for the crowd which 


had come to see the contest, but 


outdoor celebration of the kind that 


ravens outside his castle. Landing 


Todong, expecting victory, arranged for 


outside Todong’s window, Gesar 
called him noisily from his sleep. 
He told him that the king had died in the course 
of his journey, so his throne was now vacant. 
Destiny had decreed that whoever became king 
would have the beautiful Sechan Dugmo, the 
daughter of a wealthy miser, as his queen. 

Wild with excitement, Todong asked pre- 
cisely how he was to come by the throne he so 
coveted, The gods required that there should be a 
horse race, said the raven-messenger, the winner 
to take the prize. Nobody might be excluded from 
the contest, the bird insisted — but Todong should 
rest easy, for the victory would assuredly be his 
And so the next morning Todong called Tibet's 
elders together and told them of the divine mes 
sage, All agreed that the race should be run as the 


raven had instructed, on the plain before the 


the decisive horse race against Gesar. 


it was most exhilarating of all for 
Todong, because he felt certain 
that he was only a few minutes 
away from victory and the throne. Just as the race 
was to start, however, a murmur of amusement ran 
through the watching crowd. The riders looked up 
to see what had caused the diversion, and laughed 
at the shambolic spectacle that met their incredu- 
lous eyes. For across the plain, to a chorus of jeers 
and ironic cheering, a skinny young man clad in 
tatters was approaching. On a broken-down, 
mangy nag he made his ungainly way towards the 
starting line — as if, preposterously, he meant to 
match himself against this field of noble runners. 
Todong looked up too — but he was far from 
laughing. A voice within him warned him that this 
absurdity meant danger, for him and for his ambi- 
tions. He tried to have the new arrival barred — but 


the rules of the race were explicit: it had to be 
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Horses, once the carefree 
inhabitants of Heaven, found 
violence and death when they 
descended to the Earth 
beneath. They were forced to 
make a pact with humans. 


One day three colts were driven 
down from Heaven by their 
hunger: they could find no grass 
or water in the pastures of the 
sky. Alighting in Tibet, the three 
brothers split up to go and 
search for grazing: the eldest, 
headed north into the 
mountains; the second set out 
along the plateau, while the 
third descended to the valley, 
where he found sparkling 
streams and lush, juicy grass. 
Returning to their rendezvous to 
share their discoveries, the 
second and third brothers waited 
vainly for the eldest. Eventually, 
they realized they would have to 
go and find him for themselves. 
Climbing high into the hills, 
they found a region ruled by 
yaks — and the body of their 
brother, gored to death as an 
alien intruder. Grieved at his 
loss, the two younger colts 
mourned him, but while the 
middle one was resigned to 
accept his brother's death, the 
youngest was full of anger, and 
resolved upon revenge. Without 
help from his brother, though, he 
had no obvious course of action, 
so he went down to the plateau, 
and entered the world of men. 
The gods warned him against 
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it — men would capture him and 
gag him with a bridle — but the 
colt was determined, and would 
not be deterred. 

At the first community he 
came to, the colt struck a 
bargain. If the man would 
avenge his brother, he would 
serve him a hundred years. He 
would carry him on the Earth 
throughout his mortal life, and 
then bear him to Heaven when 
his time came to die. Agreeing to 
these terms, the man rode him 
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into the mountains: he slew the 
murdering yak, and the horse 
was avenged. Well pleased with 
his bargain, he served his master 
faithfully — as have his 
descendants to the present day. 


Horses were servants of higher beings 
as well as of men. This 16th- or 
17th-century thangka depicts Kubera, 
one of Eight Masters of the Horses who 


were emanations of Vaishravana, 
protective god of the North. 
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open to everyone. Todong’s request was rejected. 
The riders were called to order, and the command 
was given to start the race. 

The field flew away like the wind across the 
grassy plateau. The thunder of the horses’ hooves 
set the earth beneath them shaking, while the 
heavens above rang with cheers and halloos. 
Whips lashed, spurs flashed and curses flew back 
and forth as the frontrunners battled bitterly for the 
lead. As they neared the turn, however, things 
were starting to settle down. Todong was shrug- 
ging off his rivals and easing into the lead. He 
sighed with relief as he hit the front — he had pan- 
icked unnecessarily, he now saw. The youth and 
his nag had been every bit as ludicrous as they 
seemed; the race was to be his, as decreed. 

Yet just as victory seemed within his grasp, he 
he glanced over his shoulder and his heart sank. 
There was Gesar beaming from the back of his 
scabby old nag, which loped easily along beside 
his own galloping horse. In a frenzy the king's 
brother lashed his mount, but Gesar merely 
smiled, and with a flick of the reins urged his own 
horse to increase its speed. Todong wailed as his 
rival moved effortlessly ahead, and Gesar's horse's 
outstretched hind leg sent his own steed sprawl- 
ing. As he got up, spitting dust, Todong could see 
the winners far away at the finish. 

The crowd gaped with astonishment to see 
this improbable pair ambling across the line a mile 
ahead of the opposition. But this was as nothing to 
their shock when the nag transformed before their 
eyes into the strongest, most elegant horse imag- 
inable, while the ragged lad was changed into a 
handsome young man. 

As they gazed at the striking youth before 
them, none could doubt that the beautiful Sechan 
Dugmo had at last found a match worthy of her. 
And as the remaining riders now came cantering 
disconsolately up to the line to see Gesar climbing 
the steps to the throne, there was not one there 
who was ready to dispute his fitness for the posi- 
tion as ruler of their country. Even Todong had no 
alternative but to hail him as king — though in his 


heart he resolved to resist him. 


The Demon of the North 

Under King Gesars rule, peace and prosperity 
returned to Tibet. After many wise and happy 
years on the throne, Gesar’s spirit began to crave 
tranquillity and peace. Retiring to a place of 
retreat, therefore, he gave himself up to prayer and 
reflection. But he did not realize that while he 
stayed inside in solitude, Todong was hatching 
schemes and forging alliances with Lutzen, the 
twelve-headed Demon of the North. 

Gesar's heavenly sister, the goddess Manene, 
came to him one night in a dream to stir his slum- 
bering spirit and recall him to the world. While he 
shut himself off from his kingdom, she said, others 
were not so retiring. He must emerge from his hid- 
ing and march to meet the demon, smashing his 
schemes before they destroyed Tibet. 

Gesar was not slow to act the very next 
morning he donned his armour, mounted his horse 
Kyang Go Karkar and took off towards the north 
like an eagle. All day he flew across forest and 
mountain, then as night fell Lutzen's castle came 
up on the horizon. A stark structure of iron, it 
perched atop a black, craggy mountain, casting its 
terrible shadow on the desolate waste beneath. 

Around the castle ran three defensive rings, 
fearful to behold. The first was garrisoned by gods, 
the second by human warriors, the third by black 
demons who flashed fire and hurled curses at the 
heavens. Approaching the outermost defences, 
Gesar persuaded the gods to follow him and swept 
through into Lutzen's territory, with an army of 
gods at his back. Arriving at the second rampart, 
he recruited the human warriors as well and 
marched straight on to confront the black demons 
lining the innermost defensive wall. Flying high 
into the sky on Kyang Go Karkar, he swept down 
on the demons in a shower of lightning and hail: 
their defences buckled and broke under the shock, 


The Demon of the North, monster of hideous aspect and 
ravening appetite, burns fearsomely on this Tibetan thangka. 
In the Gesar myth the demon had twelve heads that the 
hero had to lop off one by one. 
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and Gesar forced his way through with his horde. 


Gesar thanked his impromptu army and granted 
them their freedom. Going on, he stopped to sur- 
vey the terrain before him. 

As he watched, he saw the demon king set 
out to inspect his defences. A giant of terrifying 
aspect, glowering from each of his twelve hideous 
heads, he roared in fury when he found his guards 
fled, and rushed off to recapture them. Gesar rode 
on coolly into the castle, where he found the 
demon’s wife: to his surprise, a ravishingly beauti- 
ful human. She eyed him calmly, and warned him 
of the peril that awaited him. 

Gesar remained unperturbed, and the 
demon's wife felt desire for him quicken within 
her. She asked him who he was, and started when 
he told her his name. She had heard Lutzen speak 
of him, she admitted — Gesar was the one enemy 
her husband feared. But powerful as he might be, 
she insisted, he could never hope to defeat the 
demon without her help. She brought Gesar 
indoors, hiding him under the floor in a copper 
cauldron. She told him that he should lie there qui- 
etly and listen while she tried to trick her husband 
into revealing his weaknesses 

As Gesar listened, Lutzen revealed to his wife 
that he could only be killed if his sisters — the 
Enchantress of Desire, who lived at the eastern 
end of the Earth, and the Demoness of Death, who 
lived at the western end had first been slain 


Even then he would be invulnerable, he said, till 


His guard down after vanquishing the demon, Gesar fell victim 
to the seductive appeal of the monster's beautiful, bedizened 
wife. This silver hair ornament, inlaid with turquoise, pearl and 
coral, was found in Mongolia but probably made in China. 


all twelve heads had been severed from his body. 
Next morning, Gesar stole from the castle, and 
rode off upon Kyang Go Karkar to the east. 
Finding the demon's sister in her guise of beauti- 
ful temptress, he strangled her with a necklace that 
he pretended was a gift. In the far west he met 
Lutzen's second sister and shot her with an arrow. 

Back at Lutzen's castle, the demon was 
already feeling weakened. Gesar waited till he 
slept and then attacked him with a club. Lutzen 
awoke, and flung himself at his attacker; they 
rolled around in frenzied combat, but Gesar was 
the stronger. One by one, he cut off the demon's 
heads, until Lutzen lay still in death. 

Delivered from her demon husband, Lutzen's 
wife was passionate in her gratitude. Her face and 
form were enchanting, and she robbed the waver- 
ing hero of all will to resist. He drank the wine she 
offered him — unaware that she had laced it with 
the opiate of oblivion. He fell into a trance, and 
home, wife and kingdom slid softly from his mind. 
His world began and ended with his lover; he 
wanted nothing more than to linger with her. 

The vears of Gesar's absence saw a decline in 
his kingdom. The people mourned their departed 


king and Sechan Dugmo wept at what she took to 
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be her widowhood. Kurkar, the demon king of 
Hor, cast covetous eyes towards Ling and its 
beautiful queen, and launched an expedition to 
abduct her. At first Gesar's loyal subjects drove the 
invaders back, but Todong treacherously helped 
Kurkar and eventually Ling was overrun. Sechan 
Dugmo was taken back and forced to be King 
Kurkars bride, and Ling was made a fiefdom of 
Hor. Only Todong could rejoice at such ignominy. 
Gesar, when he heard what had happened, hung 
his head in abject shame. 
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It was his brother, Gyaza, who brought 
him the news. Flying in the form of a 
headless falcon — for Kurkar had 
decapitated his human body and 
taken the head as a trophy — he had 
set out to bring the king home. í JV etf T 
After searching the length and breadth of the vili Wu 
Earth, he had spotted his long-lost brother looking Dto m. 
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out from his lover's castle wall. Only after Gyaza y Mader y 
had addressed him by name, however, did Gesar a MULT rene enaa Ji 
recognize his brother in the headless bird; indeed dais 
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it was only as the falcon unfolded its sad story that af open 
the hero recalled who he was himself. In this / MAG: iate 
romantic idyll in which he had now spent six long 4 Carat ne Pi Pieter 
years, he had lost his identity. But now he remem- MY gy tN iid À 
bered it all, and wept as he realized how he had (Ufer v etet RES y 
failed those who needed him. "MU MAI J iff AY 

He summoned his horse Kyang Go Karkar e isset 
from his stable and rode off across the skies to ty N K ill M TM PONT 
his kingdom. There he found his old rival “ta || PRA DU 
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Todong ensconced in his palace. Gesar had 4 i" ae Nu &sacaaat nt CO (E 


together for a meeting. He apologized to — 477 "MT TIT "n 
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them for his own derelictions of duty and IH ^ tt wy Ml, Hm 
called upon them to do their duty one í dad 
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Gesar’s prowess as a mounted warrior is proved Ke 
again and again in his epic myth cycle. This finely 

wrought Tibetan suit of armour is made of lightweight 
chainmail, the kind used by warriors needing to travel 
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vast distances on horseback. 
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more time — he asked them to put their deities and called the king and his 


justified resentment behind them, and court to witness the spectacle. As they 
help him to liberate their land. The people watched, enraptured, they did not see the 
cheered him in ecstatic happiness. His men mighty army drawing near. Called to arms 
marched out with him willingly to face King by their king, the men of Ling had hurried 
Kurkar and his demons. After journeying for hither: now they fell upon their enemy and 
several days they came to the borders of Hor razed the palace to the ground. Revealing 
and defeated its defenders. Although his way himself to his enraged enemy, Gesar slew 
into Hor was now clear, however, Gesar the demon without pity. Kissing his queen 
knew it was a time not for force but for guile. Sechan Dugmo, he released her from her 
And so he dismissed his army. bondage, forgiving her infidelities as she 
forgave him his. They marched back to 
Ling with their army in triumph. 

A Travelling Youth 


Gesar went on alone, and arrived at 


Scarcely had Kurkar and his hordes 
been defeated than a new threat to 
Kurkar's capital, taking on the guise of Gesars kingdom emerged. Far to the 
a lost little boy. The daughter of a west in the land of Jang, the demon 
smith found him and brought king Satham wanted more land 
him to her family, who took in and attacked Ling. This time 
the waif as their own. Helping Gesar used his shape-shifting 
out in the workshop, he proved a prodigy. abilities to thwart his enemy. He 
Soon the king heard of the child genius, rode to Jang and defeated Satham by 
and demanded to see samples of his work. changing himself into a tiny fly, 
The young boy made dolls of the utmost buzzing down the demon's throat 
artistry — a king and his courtiers, their and slashing at his enemy from 
attendants and slaves. By the time he was within until he died in great pain. 
brought before King Kurkar and his coun- 
sellors, the little smith had made his own 
Demon King of the South 


King Shingti, dreadful demon of the 


miniature court, perfect in every detail 
[he real-life king and court, entranced by 


the spectacle, paid no heed to what was south, was his next foe. The devil- 


happening as Gesar resumed his own form monarch’s rising power looked 


and slipped out of the palace to destroy the likely to engulf the world in evil 


ancestral gods who so far had protected So, calling up his armies, Gesar 


Hor. Back in the shape of the child smith marched out to meet him. But 


he was showered with gifts by Kurkar rather than attacking the demon in 


still unaware of the threat from this boy his lair, he sent him messages of 


[hen Gesar gave seven white peace and offered him alliances. He 


spiders the form of dazzling, dancing even sought the hand of the 


demon's daughter, Metok Lhadze, 


for his protégé, Todong’s son 


Making splendid weapons was one of the ways that 

Sim Shingti was outraged at this sugges 
Gesar, disguised as a youth, made his reputation in the bell 
ys tion. He bellowed with rage anc 
smithy in Hor. This magnificent 18th- or 19th-century > 


Mongolian sword with a steel scabbard inlaid with lapis bade his troops put these impu 


lazuli, coral and turquoise was for ceremonial use. dent invaders to the sword. They 


The Ancient Art of Storytelling 


The tales of the Gesar of Ling epic are part of an oral tradition, passed down from generation to 
generation by wandering storytellers and bards, each decorating and embellishing the glittering 
narratives as they performed them in public before eager audiences. 


| The adventures of Gesar have 

| never been written down in their 

| entirety. Had they been, it is 
estimated, the resulting book 

| would be the length of five 
bibles: the full cycle certainly 
takes several weeks to recite. 

The storyteller recites in a 

rapture, with dramatic dialogues 
declaimed at full power, great 

| sprawling speeches of rolling 
rhetoric, and luxuriant images 
lovingly elaborated. Speaking — 
even singing — as if in a religious 
trance, the storyteller's status is 


akin to the priests: in old times 
bard and bonpo were often one 
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and the same. Both wore the 
turban which the storyteller still 
wears today: his is decorated 
with the sun and moon of the 
heavens, cowrie-shell flower 
decorations and, most curious of 
touches, an absurd ass’s ears. 
These derive from the legend 
of a young boy who was born 


with ass's ears. He was abducted 
by a horde of demons and for 
twelve years they carried him all 
around Tibet. By the time he was 
returned to his home the child 
knew the names and the hiding 
places of all the demons in the 
country: he was forced to wear 

a woollen hat in order to hide 


Members of a touring acting troupe 
perform a drama in Lhasa, 1904. 


his protruding ears. Endowed by 
mystical powers with the same 
knowledge of their country’s 
spirits, the bonpos too wore 
turbans, as a mark of respect for 
this tradition. 


Da 


marched out bravely to meet Gesar’s army, but 


night fell before they could engage the enemy in 


action. That night Metok Lhadze dreamt of her 


father’s death, but when she warned him he 
slapped her and sent her brusquely away. 

Day duly came, and battle was joined, and 
Gesar’s forces were triumphant. Shingti looked 
down from his battlements to see a kingdom in 
flames and with a yell of rage, he sprang into the 
sky, pulling himself up a magic ladder to a sanc- 
tuary in the clouds. Gesar set off in pursuit, bring- 
ing the defeated demon crashing down in flames. 
Skinning the dead body, he pinned it to the earth. 


The demon’s daughter travelled with Gesar 


and his men back to Ling. There, amid scenes of 


rejoicing, she and Todong’s son were married. The 
bride may have been a demon’s daughter, the 
groom a traitors son, but this was the finest of 
couples, as all who saw them agreed: fittest of all 
by far to be Ling’s next king and queen. Gesar 
concluded that it was safe to leave the land to a 
new generation; he and Sechan Dugmo could 
retire. One night, they sat in vigil on a holy hill- 
side. Next morning, at sunrise, they were gone. 
They had ascended into Heaven — or to the myth- 


ical kingdom of Shambhala (see pages 88-91). 
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LORDS OF THE DARK 


ust as the great Buddha himself battled with fiends and 


distractions that sought to unsettle his quest for ee ! 
enlightenment, so all initiates must guard against the bringers T, Y rw n 
of ignorance and delusion. The Buddhist protector deities | ]/3 7 LM N | 
help in this task, warding off the twin hungers of temptation ~“ T Coe tA 
and desire. Fearsome to behold, they serve as a reminder "Y jj LX ur 
of the darker shadows that lurk within the human mind, — .* ^ hh o» 
et. 


and as a counterbalance to the deities of compassion. 


Right: Citipati, one of the lords of the funeral pyre 
and a companion of Yama, flashes a disquieting 
smile. The terror of this Mongolian mask’s gaze is 
offset by the multicoloured fan on his head. The 
headdress of five jewelled skulls shows Citipati’s 
high rank among the lords of the Underworld. 


Below: Twin Citipatis play out the climax of the 
Tibetan Yama mask dance, which portrays the 
exorcism of impediments to enlightenment. Their 
role in the tsam (see pages 56-57) is partly comic. 


Below: Souls are tortured in this mural depicting 


hell from the Nechung monastery in Lhasa. 


Hell fell within one of the three realms of 


A j 


samsara — the eternal cycle of birth, death and 


rebirth — and was a place of darkness and torment. 


Above: Mahakala was one of the foremost 
guardian figures in Tibetan Buddhism, with 
up to 75 different forms. In this 
19th-century mask, he is the 
Gurgon, Lord oí Tents, and sports 
the diadem of five skulls worn by 
all the Great Protectors. 


Right: A flame-headed Mongolian 
Yama dances atop a fearsome 
bull. As Lord of Death he was 
a destroyer of delusions and 
protector of Buddhist law. His cup 
and sword symbolize his role as 
god of wealth; his red form and P 
flame-like hair, the fire of mental 
energy. This 19th-century sculpture 
is made of wood, gilt and leather. 


EXE FROM THE STEPPES 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century, bands of mounted warriors 
emerged from Mongolia and swept across the steppes of Central Asia. Within 
two generations they had conquered the largest continuous empire the world 
has seen. Building on their unequalled skills as horsemen and archers, the 
illiterate Mongol nomads created a highly-trained army which was in every 
way superior to any that it met. But their culture and way of life were primi- 
tive by the standards of the civilizations they conquered; and their religion 
was little more than a jumble of magic and mythology, in which their priests, 
the shamans, acted as conjurors, medicine men and intermediaries between 
the living and the unseen world of gods, spirits, demons and ancestors. 

The empire brought the Mongols unthinkable 
wealth. In the east, the splendours of Kublai Khan's 
palace in Xanadu were legendary. In the west, the 
tents, harness and armour of the soldiers who occu- 
pied Russia were so ostentatiously adorned that their 
army became known as the Golden Horde. 

From Eastern Europe to the China Sea, the 
Mongols copied the luxurious customs of their sub- 
jects; and they adopted some of their religions as 
well. Many Mongols became Buddhists, some converted to Islam and a few 
to Christianity. Theirs was the earliest empire to know religious tolerance. In 
their capital, Karakorum, mosques, churches, synagogues and temples stood 
side by side in harmony. But they never abandoned their old beliefs, just as 
they never lost their love of horses and the nomadic lifestyle. 

When at last their empire crumbled they returned to the steppes and the 
ways of their ancestors. As the centuries passed and the rest of the world 
changed, Mongolia remained the same. When western anthropologists 
reached it in the middle of the last century, they found that the Buddhism 
which had become predominant was seldom more than superficial. Shamans 
were still chanting invocations to the gods, and bards were still recounting the 
ancient stories of creation and the triumphant legends of the khans. 

Even today, most Mongols are herdsmen and hunters. They sleep in tents 
and they work in the saddle; and their vast, empty, windswept homeland is 
still redolent with ancestral spirits. 


Above: Big skies and 


rolling grassland are 
characteristic of the 
Mongolian landscape. 


Opposite: Yama, the 
Buddhist Lord of Death, 
was identified by the 
Mongols with their own 
demon Erlik Khan. Here 
bull-headed Yama 

is in his secret form 
symbolized by the 
colour red. This 
papier-maché head 
comes from Janjin Choir, 
a monastery famed for 
the artistry of its masks. 
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TALES FROM VEY Sol ba ENES 


How the World Began 


The religion and mythology of the Mongols originated among the earliest inhabitants 

of the steppes. In essence these were the same as those of the Huns, whose army reached 
the gates of Rome in AD452, and the Scythians, whose prowess as mounted archers was 
described by the Greek historian Herodotus as long ago as the fifth century BC. 


By the end of the thirteenth century when the illit- 
erate Mongols were masters of a huge empire and 
were employing foreign scribes to record their 
myths and legends, the stories had begun to 
change under the influence of neighbouring reli- 
gions, particularly Buddhism. The leading figure in 
the creation was said to be none other than the 
Lord Buddha himself, who they called Sagjamuni. 

After study and contemplation had made him 
immortal, Sagjamuni's greatest teacher, the Master 


This 19th-century Buddha 
surrounded by a pattern 
of turquoise, coral and jet 


was made to sit on a 
table in the palace 
at Ulaan Baatar. 


of the Five Scriptures, gave him a letter of 
introduction and sent him to the kingdom of the 
tengri, the gods (see box page 113). The guardian 
of the kingdom read the letter carefully and took 
Sagjamuni to the assembly that was presided over 
by Qormusta, the king who governed all of the 
tengri and was second only to the supreme cre- 
ator, Mongke Tengri, the God of Eternal Heaven. 

"What is happening on the Lower Earth?" 
asked Qormusta. “My Lord,” said Sagjamuni, “there 
is no Earth. There is nothing but water.” Qormusta 
asked if Sagjamuni could distinguish the four 
different oceans that made up this water. When 
the immortal answered that he could, the king of 
the tengri handed him a lump of yellow earth 
made out of ten thousand precious stones. 

"Throw this into the middle of the Eastern 
Ocean," he said. *After a while a conti- 
nent will form on the surface, in the 
same way that skin forms on 
cooling milk." 

Sagjamuni did as he had 
been told, and after a long 
wait the Earth at last began 
to form on the surface of the 
oldest ocean. But while it 
was taking shape a huge tor- 
toise emerged from the 
water, rolled over on to its 
back and clutched the yel- 
low mud to its chest. The 
only way to release the 
Earth was to kill the tortoise, 
but Sagjamuni was bound 
by the vows of a monk; he 


chosen people. 


The Mongols looked back to 
their most ancient legends to 
find their origins. They were the 
greatest hunters and horsemen. 
Surely men like they could only 
be descended from the animals 
who had made the forests and 
the plains their kingdoms? 

In the grey dawn of time, it 
was said, the blue-grey wolf of 
the forests came down from his 
cave and mated with the 
beautiful tawny doe of the 
steppes. They settled on the 
shores of Lake Baikal, at the 
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The Origin of the Mongols 


In the days of Genghis Khan 
when the Lord of Eternal 
Heaven, Mongke Tengri, had 
made the Mongols masters of 
the known world, they began 
to believe that they were a 


source of the River Onon, and 
in this holy place, beneath the 
shadow of the sacred mountain 
Burkhan Kaldun, they raised 
their children, the first Mongols. 

Some said that the doe was 
not the first mother, and that the 
wolf had mated with women, 
but nobody denied that the 
blue-grey wolf was their 
common ancestor; and in the 
northern steppes it became the 
custom for barren women to 
sing prayers to the wolf begging 
it to make them fertile. 


Ears pricked and jaws dripping 
blood, this gilded wolf was 
part of a larger sculpture 
and may once have 
carried a god on its 
back. It was made 
in the 18th or 
19th century. 


BEGAN 


could not pluck a blade of grass, let alone take a 


life. He turned for advice to the Master of the Five 
Scriptures, who gave him another letter and this 
time sent him off to ask the Western Tengri what it 
was that he should do. 

When they heard his predicament, the 
Western Tengri assured Sagjamuni that there was 
no wrong in taking one life for the sake of many. 
They gave him a bow and an arrow and told him 
not to shoot until the tortoises head was facing 
north. So Sagjamuni waited patiently for his 
moment. Under the impact of his arrow, the 


tortoise spun until its head was facing south. As it 
died, flames flew from its mouth and urine spurted 
from beneath its tail. 

For ever after, the four points of the compass 
were named after the points on the dead tortoise. 
The north was the dark water; south was the red 
fire; west, where the arrowhead protruded, was 
known as the white iron direction; and east, 
pierced by the arrow's shaft, was the blue wooden 
direction. And in the centre, released from the 
grasp of the tortoise and surrounded by the four 


oceans, stood the new yellow Earth. 
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The Creation of People 


The first creatures on Earth were animals. But while 
the Earth was taking shape, when the mountains 


were hills and the waters were filled with 
mud, the creator, Mongke Tengri, 
made the first man and woman. 


When Mongke Tengri had perfected 
the first couple he covered them with 
soft hair. The god ordered the dog 
and the cat to guard them while he 
went to fetch water from the 
spring of immortality. While 
he was away the ruler of 
the Underworld, Erlik 
Khan, crept up from his 
dark domain, distracted 
the cat with a bowl of 
milk and the dog with a 
hunk of meat, and uri- 
nated over the people. 

The supreme cre- 
ator returned to find his 
beautiful new creatures 
defiled. In his fury, he pun- 
ished the guards by ordering the cat to lick off all 
the tainted hair and then put it on the dog, which 
was condemned to wear it forever. When the cat 
had carried out the punishment, the man and the 
woman were naked, except for the hair on the 
tops of their heads, which Erlik's urine had not 
touched, and a few stinking patches in places 
which the cats tongue did not reach. Then 
Mongke Tengri sprinkled his new creatures with 
the water of eternal life, but, because they were no 
longer pure, the magic had no effect 

Under the influence of Buddhism another 
myth emerged, in which the gods created eighteen 
men and eight women and sent them to Earth, 
which stood in darkness, to create the human race 
Although the men and women learnt how to make 


love, they did not know what the result would be 


Debate as to whether the shamanic deity Mongke Tengri, 
protector of the Mongols, is the same as the Buddhist Begtse 
(above), protector of Mongolia, continues. But evidence shows 
that Begtse did not enter the Buddhist pantheon until the 
conversion of Mongolia in the late 16th century. This 
papier-maché plaque was made 300 years later. 


When children were born, they abandoned them, 
but the children survived. Fruit trees sprouted from 
the placenta that lay beside each infant, and by 
eating only the fruit from their own trees, all the 
children were nourished and grew up. These peo- 
ple learned how to lighten their darkness with fire, 
but the mangases (see page 112), saw the fires, 
crept up and ate the people who sat around them. 
so they lived in darkness again, until, seeing their 


suffering, Buddha made the sun 
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How the World Will End 


One of the divine heroes of Mongol mythology was Erlik Khan, the valiant one, who was represented 
in the firmament by the planet Venus, which, as the Morning Star, killed all the other stars before 
every dawn. Under the influence of Buddhism, Erlik was relegated to king of the Underworld. 


It was said that, after the 
creation of the Earth, Qormusta, 
king of the tengri, destroyed 
Erlik’s territory in the heavens. 
When Erlik asked for just the 
smallest plot of land on Earth in 
exchange, Qormusta would only 
give him the dark domains 
beneath its surface. 

However, according to a 
prophecy, Erlik will one day 
have his revenge. When the 
mountains turn to dust he will 


At the end of time, Erlik Khan, 
king of the Underworld, 
will burst from the 
bowels of the Earth 
accompanied by nine 
iron horses. 


emerge with nine iron warriors 
on nine iron horses from nine 
stones at the bottom of the sea 
and destroy everything in their 
path. Amid the chaos, people 
will cry for help from Qormusta 
and Mongke Tengri. When their 
prayers go unanswered they will 
turn to Sagjamuni and their holy 
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men and beg them to intercede. 
But they too will be deaf to their 
pleading. Then the two greatest 
warriors in Erlik's army, Karan 
and Kere, will rise from the 
Underworld and attack 
Sagjamuni; and the Earth will be 
consumed in the flames that 
burst from his flowing blood. 
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The Seven Gods who Came to Earth 


Man-eating immortals called mangases were devouring 
Mongke Tengri’s new creation, humankind, so the 
supreme creator decided to dispatch some gods 
to save them. But before the mangases could 
be destroyed, all the pieces had to be in place. 


Summoning a conference of all the gods or 
tengri (see box), Mongke Tengri ordered 
seven of them to descend and be born on 
Earth — four among people and three among 
the mangases — in order to ensure the sur- 
vival of the human race. Three of the four 
who were born among people became the 
children of a rich herdsman: a daughter 
called Tuvden and two sons, Cagan, the 
White One, and huge, black-faced Xar. The 
fourth, Altan, was born into a royal family. 
When he grew up and inherited a golden 
throne, he married Tuvden and appointed 
Xar as commander of his army. 
After living for a few months in King 
Altan’s camp, which was protected by a 
wall of fire, Xar became restless. With the 
king’s permission he set out on a quest to 
discover whether he was strong enough to 
defeat a mangas in single combat. On 
reaching the border of their kingdom, he 
attacked the first mangas that he met. Only 
after four hours of fighting, which ended 
when the mangas was taken prisoner, did 
the two enemies recognize each other. 
The mangas was not a true mangas but 
was in fact the incarnation of the fog 
tengri, Sunag. The two rode back 
together as allies to Altan's camp. Five 
of the seven tengri were now gathered. 
: [In accordance with Mongol custom, Altan 


i : decided to take a second wife and sent Xar to the 
Cagan, the White One, was one of the seven tengri sent to 


Earth. In the 1630s, he was introduced into the Buddhist : 
pantheon and became an important part of the tsam hand of the Princess Zadangui. But the king of 


(see pages 56-57) in which he plays a comic role. Sambala told him that his daughter was already 


kingdom of Sambala to ask on his behalf for the 
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The Mongol Pantheon 


The Mongols had two pantheons. The first was of shamanic 
origin and included the ancient gods. The second was 

a Buddhist assembly into which many of the old deities of 
Mongolia were subsumed. They were often renamed and 
their powers were used to protect the new faith. 


The ancient Mongols believed in 
a supreme god of eternal 
Heaven, Mongke Tengri. 
Beneath this all-powerful 
divinity, there were many lesser 
deities, each with an allotted 
place on the branches of a 

huge cosmic tree. 

At the top there were the 
ninety-nine Heavenly Tengri, 
ruled by their king Qormusta, 
and divided into fifty-five 
Western Tengri and forty-four 
Eastern Tengri; and below, ruled 
by the Earth Mother, Etugen Eke, 
there were the seventy-seven 
female Earth Tengri. Every plant, 
every animal, every natural 


phenomenon and almost 

every object could be 
represented and protected by its 
own tengri. Among the many 
gods and spirits that inhabited 
every Mongol household there 
was even a tengri of the 
threshold. In the story of his 
travels in the East, Marco Polo 
recorded that outside the 
entrances to all the tents and 
palaces of the Great Khan there 
were two guards whose primary 
purpose was not to protect the 
khan but to ensure that all 
visitors stepped over the 
threshold and did not disturb 

its protector by resting on it. 


This 19th-century terracotta plaque 
shows the founder of the Order of the 
Yellow Hats supported by most of the 
Buddhist pantheon. At the bottom are 
rows of fierce deities, “Protectors 

of the Law". 


betrothed. When she was a child, in an attempt to 
protect his subjects from being consumed, he had 
promised her to the son of the king of the man- 
gases, and the time was now near when the ugly 
prince would be coming through the mountains to 
claim her. The unhappy king wept as he described 
his daughter's fate. But once mighty Xar had con- 
vinced him that he and his army were more than 
strong enough to defend Sambala, the king wiped 
away his tears and eagerly agreed that the princess 
should marry Altan instead. 

When they reached the camp, however, they 
learnt that a mangas princess had broken through 
the wooden gate — which was the only part of the 
stockade not protected by fire — and had kid- 
napped Altan while Sunag was asleep. Since then 
Sunag had followed their trail into the mountains, 
but weeks had passed and he had not returned. 


Xar went after him at once, searching cease- 
lessly by day and night until at last his path was 
blocked by an enormous mangas who had been 
asleep in a valley for forty years with his head rest- 
ing on seven mountains. But when Xar crept up on 
him and woke him, he saw that the mangas was, 
in fact, Silen Galzu, “the Angry One”, the sixth ten- 
gri to be born on Earth. Together they caught up 
with Sunag, and when these three gigantic war- 
riors approached the cave where Altan was being 
held prisoner, the guards fled at the sight of them. 
Only one tengri was now missing. 

The weeks that followed were filled with 
feasting in double celebration of the king's return 
and his marriage to the Princess Zadangui. But 
beyond the dark mountains, the terrible king of 
the mangases was preparing to celebrate the mar- 
riage of his son to the very same princess. 
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The Destruction of the Mangases 


The king of the mangases was unaware that Princess Zadangui had married King Altan, so 
he sent messengers all over his kingdom inviting the mangases to the wedding of his son 
and the princess in Sambala. This was the cue for the tengris (see page 112): they knew 
that the time to annihilate their enemies was near. But one tengri was still missing. 


In the kingdom of the mangases, one of the king's 
daughters, Princess Sam Burxan, asked for permis- 
sion to stay at home and miss the wedding. She 
was in the last weeks of pregnancy. The king gave 
his consent readily. He was relieved that Sam 
Burxan was at last married and delighted that she 
was expecting her first child. The princess was 
hideous even by the standards of a mangas. She 
had a huge beak, with which for many years she 
had pecked out the heart of every suitor. Only 
when an iron-chested mangas appeared had it 
been possible to find her a husband 

But Sam Burxan was not really a mangas; she 
was actually the last of the seven /engri who had 
been sent to Earth to save mankind (see page 112). 
As soon as she was left alone, she set out south- 
ward towards the fiery camp of King Altan. 

In the mountains which the /engri Silen had 
used as a pillow she passed a beautiful new 
palace, which had appeared mysteriously on the 
spot where his head had disturbed the Earth; and 
in the valley beyond, beneath a poplar tree, she 
paused to rest and gave birth to triplets. The first 
to be born was a female mangas, and Sam Burxan 
tore her to pieces with her beak. But the next two 
were almost human sons, one with the face of a 
lion and the other with the face of a crocodile. 

Born with the power of the /engri in their 
blood, the two sons grew to manhood within min- 
utes and set off into the mountains with their 
mother to take shelter in the palace. As they 
approached its vast entrance, they noticed an 
inscription on the door. "Beneath this palace lies 
the passageway to Moleden, the ocean of blood 
Guard it well, for it is here that the mangases will 


be imprisoned forever.” 


Then Mongke Tengri appeared in the heav- 
ens above them. Lowering two magic ropes, he 
commanded that these should be used to bind all 
the mangases and bring them to the passageway. 
While Sam Burxan stayed behind to guard the 
palace, her two sons took a rope each and set out 
for the wedding feast in Sambala. 


The Last Battle 


Just inside the borders of Sambala, the mangases 


feasted and waited for the arrival of the bride. 
Although Sam Burxan was not present, there was 
a twelve-headed mangas woman at the feast who 
was also pregnant. When she suddenly went into 
labour, the mangases sent a messenger to the 
Sambala camp to ask for a female shaman to 
attend her. But the midnight hour which Mongke 
Tengri had set for the mangases destruction was 
approaching. The two female shamans who came 
back with the messenger were the /engris Sunag 
and Silen disguised in shaman's robes. 

At exactly midnight they cut the mother into 
pieces and turned on the others. Those that fled 
from the camp were struck down instead by Xar, 
who was waiting for them in the darkness; and 
before they could recover consciousness they 
were all bound with the magic rope by Sam 
Burxan's crocodile-faced son. And those that 
jumped into the sky were struck down by heav- 
enly warriors and then bound by Lion-face. 

Even to this day, the beautiful palace and the 
passageway beneath it have been guarded by Sam 
Burxan and her sons. The mangases they led there 
with magic ropes have been condemned to live 
below, in Moleden, the warm dark ocean of blood. 


A fearsome bird-faced goddess with a snake 
dangling from her neck dances on a screaming 
corpse. This 19th-century Buddhist bronze 
depicts Kakaskya, one of the guardian 
goddesses whose character and attributes 
hark back to shamanic spirits. 
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Worshippers of Fire 


The worship of fire, one of the five elements of the universe, was the oldest of all 
Mongolian religious practices. It was their ability to control fire that gave the first 
shamans much of their magical power. 


Fire was held in such awe that it conferred a 
special honour on the smiths and the shamans, 
who used it in their craft and their ceremonies. The 
ancient customs which embodied this awe were 
even incorporated into the Yasa, the practical and 
worldly laws of Genghis Khan which prescribed 
harsh punishments for any action that might harm 
a fire, such as spilling water on the hearth. 

Only fire had the fierce strength to scare away 
demons, just as it scared away wild animals. But 
flames also had the benign power to cleanse. The 
shamans used them to purify the possessions and 
families of the dead, either by waving burning 
branches inside their tents or by passing their 
effects between two fires. Many of the first 
Europeans to visit the Mongol Empire recorded 
that they were made to walk between two fires 


before entering the presence of a great man 


This Mongolian shaman was photographed in the middle of a 
trance by a Western traveller in 1934. The shamans still practise 
age-old techniques to this day. 


Fire was so old that nobody knew for sure 
how it began. Some said that it had come down 
from heaven in a bolt of lightning, others that it 
had been created jointly by the Buddha, who 
struck the first flame, and the king of the gods, 
Qormusta Tengri, who lit the first fire with it. There 
was even uncertainty about its gender. Most of the 
tribes in the northern steppes believed that the fire 
deity was the masculine “Fire King”, but in the 
southern steppes she was “Mother Fire". The only 
point on which everyone agreed was that the 
deity's body was entirely composed of flames. The 
fire god was the god of fertility and riches and the 


protector of the family 
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The Burning of the Yellow Book 


One of the many functions of the shamans was to divine. That might mean reading the future 
or revealing what was going on elsewhere in the world. Various techniques were used. One of 
the most common to the region was scapulamancy, reading the shoulder blades of sheep. 

The origin of the practice was explained in a myth. 


In the earliest times, before the princess. Armed with the old iron pipe for vocal cords, 
even the shamans had come woman's answers, Tevne went to lungs filled with water, a body 
among the Mongols, there lived the palace and courted the of fire and earthen buttocks. 
a king who owned a wonderful princess, whom he was able In his fury the king burnt 
yellow book. This magic book to identify among a score of the book, and its magic powers 
had the power of divination. identically dressed maidens in were transferred to the sheep 
Every time a crime was the royal entourage. that licked up its ashes in the 
committed, the king had only When the king learnt that his grass. Forever afterward the 
to open the book to discover daughter's heart had been won shamans, who could read 
the name and whereabouts by a trickster, he turned to the the signs with the help of 
of the villain. pages of his magical yellow the great Fire God, were able 
Inevitably, the king had the book, but all that they could tell to reveal the unknown and 
most loyal courtiers and soldiers him was that he had been foretell the future by burning 
in the world. Even when betrayed by a man who had an the shoulder blades of sheep. 


prospective suitors offered them 
huge bribes to reveal where their 
jealous master had hidden his 
famously beautiful daughter, 
they refused, knowing that the 
book would give them away. 

One day, however, a young 
man called Tevne, whose desire 
for the princess made him 
cunning, devised a way of 
deceiving the book. He 
persuaded an old serving 
woman from the court to come 
with him to a place where he 
had dug a deep hole. 

Then he forced her into the 
hole, built a fire over the top of 
it and placed a kettle of water on 
the fire. Speaking through a long 
piece of iron pipe, which he laid 
through the kettle into the hole, 
he told the terrified old woman 
that he would not let her go until 
she had taught him how to find 
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The Spirits of the Red Rock 


As soothsayers, the shamans acted as intermediaries between the Mongols and the various 


gods, demons and ancestral spirits who controlled every aspect of their lives. By putting 


themselves into trances, shamans could drive out demons or invoke the protection of the 


gods. According to the Mongols, the first shamans were a young man and a young woman 


who were initiated into their craft by spirits at a burial ground called the Red Rock. 


Shamanism and ancestor worship were said to 
have originated in the earliest times when a dying 
magician asked his son to bury him ceremoniously 
in a high place and protect his spirit by making 
offerings to him from time to time thereafter. The 
son did as he was asked. He buried his father on 
an eminence known as the Red Rock, and on the 
first, seventh and ninth day after each new moon 
he brought offerings of tea, water and milk 
Encouraged and strengthened by this devotion, the 
old man’s spirit rose in the hierarchy of the heav- 
ens and became the companion of the supreme 
god, Mongke Tengri, through whom he acquired 
he power to cast down lightning and hail. 

When his mother died, the son buried her in 
he same place and brought her the same regular 
ribute. After a while, her spirit acquired the power 
o move clouds and make rain. But the spirits of 
both parents also soon proved able to bring mis- 


ortune. All the members of their former tribe 


earnt to live in fear of them, and they began to 
gather regularly to earn their goodwill with animal 


icrifices and pray to them for the protection of 

their herds and families. At one of these gatherings 
the two spirits pi ,ssessed the bodies of a young 
man and a young woman, causing them to trem 
ble ecstatically. Then, at another meeting, the two 
vho had been px ssessed fell into deep trances, 
nto the air and flew gently away to the bur 

il ground on the Red Rock, where the spirits gave 

them double-headed drums and vellow-feathered 
When the pair returned to the camp 


| transformed into the first shamans 


Wearin their headdresses ind beating their 
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drums, they danced from tent to tent proclaiming 


in chants that Mongke Tengri had sent them to 
protect all living creatures. 

Most of the shamans who came after this 
couple were summoned to their profession by 
dreams or visions, but after a few generations 
there were almost as many who inherited their 
powerful roles from one of their parents. 

The novice shamans learned the practical part 
of their craft — singing, dancing, drum-beating, 


ventriloquism — by studying with older, experi- 


enced shamans, but the knowledge of the spirit 
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world was learnt from the spirits themselves. To 
contact the other world the shamans had to go into 
trances. In order to acquire the power of healing, 
for example, the dreaming novice was taken to the 
Underworld, where his head was cut off and put 
on one side to watch while the flesh was torn from 
his bones, distributed among the spirits of the dif- 
ferent diseases and replaced with new flesh. 

In different tribes, different initiation cere- 
monies evolved to mark the consecration of a new 
shaman. In some the novice simply chanted 
prayers in front of an audience and received his 
ceremonial robes from his master. In others he 
climbed a symbolic cosmic tree which had been 
erected in the middle of his tent, emerged through 
the smoke hole and called upon the gods to help 


him in the solemn task of protecting life. 


Rocky red outcrops glow in the setting sun on the Mongolian 
steppe. The bare, wild landscape, uncluttered by roads or 
villages, still inspires awe in the people who live there. 


The Power of the Shamans 

After the khans and the tribal chiefs, the shamans 
were the most powerful men and women in 
Mongol society. In some tribes a shaman could 
even be chosen as chief; and in every tribe the 
leading shamans played a part in all the important 
decisions, from selecting camp sites to determining 
the most favourable day for a battle. 

For most shamans, however, the bulk of their 
duties consisted of appeasing the gods with sacri- 
fices, foretelling the future of new-born babies, 
attending the sick, and purifying the tents and pos- 
sessions of the dead. 

As in all ceremonies, the curing of sickness 
began with frenzied drumming and dancing. Once 
this had induced the necessary ecstatic trance, the 
shaman began to chant slowly, describing to the 
onlookers the journey that his soul was making on 
behalf of his patient. Sometimes he went to heaven 
to confront the god who had caused the sickness. 


At others, if the patient’s soul had left the body, he 


went in search of it, and his chants described his 


struggles with the animals and demons that tried to 
prevent him from finding it or bringing it back. In 
the worst cases, when the soul had already gone 
to the Underworld, he followed it and pleaded for 
its return, but more often than not the ruler of that 
dark domain, Erlik Khan, would only release the 
soul if he was given another to replace it. When 
this happened, the patient had to name the person 
whose soul was to take his place. Then, in a sec- 
ond ceremony, the shaman’s soul turned into an 
invisible eagle, tore out the victim’s soul and took 
it to the Underworld to exchange it for the soul of 
his patient. Supposedly, within days the victim 


A garuda devours a snake in this detail from a colourful painting 
on cloth. Shamans’ ceremonial headdresses recalled the feathers 
and horns of the garuda and one of their jobs in spirit flight was 
to kill the serpents that represented misfortune. 


would be dead and the patient recovering. But 
Erlik Khan never gave back a soul for long. In any 
such death the patient’s life was only extended for 
three, seven or at the most nine years. 

Shamans rode white horses and in daily life 
they wore simple white robes, which contrasted 
dramatically with their elaborate ceremonial cos- 
tumes decorated with mirrors and bells. Their 
ceremonial headdresses, which had evolved from 
the headgear given to the first shamans by the first 
ancestral spirits, were decorated with feathers, 
ribbons and sometimes horns. But the ultimate 
symbols of their power, their drums, were only 
single-headed. The original double-headed ver- 
sions had proved too effective at raising the spirits 
of the dead. Fearing that the Underworld would 
soon be depopulated, Erlik Khan destroyed them 


all and threatened a terrible fate for anyone who 


dared to use one again. 


This elaborate robe is worn 
by a Black Hat dancer 

in Buddhist ceremonies. 
The tsam has its roots 

in pre-Buddhist practice. 
Participants who dress up 
as spirits also seek to become 


them temporarily. 
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Images of Dead Ancestors 


The essence of Mongolian shamanism was the veneration of the great ancestral 

spirits, the ongot. These beings, particularly the powerful ghosts of long-dead shamans, 
were the strongest allies of the living shamans in their endless struggle against demons, 
disease and the forces of evil. The Mongols made portable representations of the ongot 
in the shape of little dolls, which were taken from camp to camp. 


At first the shamans could only invoke the 
assistance of the ongot when they were standing 
beside their ancestors' graves. But it was not long 
before the nomadic Mongols were making little 
primitive images of their ancestors, so that they 
could live under the protection of their spirits 
wherever they travelled. 

The earliest of these images were made of felt 
or silk. They were seldom more than thirty cen- 
timetres tall and were kept in little bags or wooden 
boxes, which could be hung around the tent. Each 
of them was thought to have its own responsibil- 
ity. Those that hung on either side of the entrance 
protected the herds and ensured their fertility and 
a plentiful supply of milk. The two that protected 
the master and mistress of the household, known 
as their brother and sister, were hung above the 
place where the couple slept; and between these, 
hanging a little higher, there was another female 
idol that protected the entire tent. 

The idols were honoured in frequent cere- 
monies and fed symbolically as regularly as the 
family. Every time an animal was slaughtered, its 
heart was offered to them on a dish. Before every 
meal, the master of the household smeared each 
idol's mouth with a piece of meat, and fed the 
invisible spirits beyond his tent by taking a bowl 
of the broth in which the meat had been boiled 
and throwing the contents out through the 


entrance. A cup of the first milk from ewes, goats, 


In the mid-17th century, the Buddhist hierarchy attempted to 
wipe out shamanistic practice. Depicted left is a ritual burning 
of an ongot idol by monks of the Yellow Hat order. This detail is 
from a thangka illustrating the history of Buddhism in Mongolia. 


cows or mares was brought into the tent, offered 
to the household idols and then carried out again 
beyond the threshold, where the master sprinkled 
it on the ground, kneeling three times in each 
direction of the compass as he did so: towards the 
south in honour of fire, towards the east in honour 
of air, towards the west in honour of water and 
towards the north in honour of ancestors. In the 
same way, when the Mongols drank wine or their 
favourite alcohol, fermented mare’s milk, the first 
cup was always thrown into the air for the sun. 


Exorcising Demons 
Sometimes the shamans made special felt images 
for specific purposes; for example, the image of a 
spirit who was thought to have power over a par- 
ticular disease was often hung over the bed of a 
sick child. In the ceremony of exorcism, the victim 
was laid down in the centre of the tent with an 
image of the demon that had possessed him near 
his head and a protective idol at his feet. The con- 
test between the two took place inside the brain 
of the shaman. Once the demon had been driven 
out of the victim and into its image, this was 
thrown into the fire and burnt. 

The spirits of ancestors could 
also be contained in painted symbols. 
As the Mongol empire expanded and 
came under the influence of new 
religions, images were often included 
in decorations on tents in order to con- 
ceal them from disapproving lamas and 
Buddhist monks. At the height of the 
empire, however, the most important 
ancestral images were banners repre- 
senting the spirits of dead comman- 
ders. The banner of Genghis Khan 
(see pages 128-129), known as “the 
Travelling Companion”, accompanied 
every army; and the flag cere- 
mony, where the sacred banners 
deployed among the 
Mongol regiments, was said to 


were 


be essential for morale. 
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The lowest level in the Mongol cosmic | 
hierarchy was occupied by innumerable 

| demons with grotesque human bodies, horns, 
tails and hideous mask-like faces. 


Some demons were said to be miserable souls 
sent back from the Underworld to torment the 
living. They haunted the steppes, playing pranks 
on travellers and stealing their souls while they 
slept. Some were embodiments of evil, like the 
yek, who stole corpses and ate human flesh. But 
| the majority were personifications of 
| misfortunes. Many were women. Kara Kura, 
| who brought nightmares, could also take the 
shape of a tiny goat and sit on men’s faces, | 
| suffocating them while they slept. “The Woman 
| of Wednesday", who worked only one day in 
| each week, attacked caravans with sudden | 
| sandstorms and whirlwinds. Most dreaded of all 
was “the Red Mother” who preyed on young 
wives, fatally attacking their wombs after 
childbirth. She travelled by night on 
stolen horses, galloping them until 
they were exhausted, then 
abandoning them. 


Ancient demons found 


a new role as 
protectors of 
Buddhism. This 

miniature shrine was 
made by Süren, 

a sculptor of the 
early 20th century. 
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Travellers in the Spirit World 


The Mongols believed that, like human beings, animals had souls and lived together 
in tribes. In some cases humans and animals even had a common ancestor. But in 
certain ways animals were superior to people. In many creatures, particularly 

birds, the soul and body were still so completely united that they could travel 


together in the world of the spirits. 


As the intimates of the gods, animals had the 
power to sense danger and foresee the future. The 
shamans, who knew how to read the signs, could 
acquire this knowledge by sacrificing the beasts 
and burning their shoulder blades or examining 
the contents of their stomachs. 

Animals had accepted the responsibility for 
the survival of human beings on Earth. While their 
immortal souls watched from the heavens, they 
allowed their bodies to be sacrificed to conciliate 
the gods, and they willingly gave their hides and 
flesh to clothe and feed humankind. 


Humans in Disguise 

Some animals were said to be humans or spirits in 
disguise. The bear, for instance, was the master 
spirit of the forest, who drove fine-furred animals 
like sable, wolves and foxes into the hunters’ traps 
and snares. He loved laughter. When hunters 
found their traps full, they thanked him with loud 
peals of laughter; and at night, when he crept 
close to the camp fires and hid in the shadows, the 
hunters knew that he would bless their work next 
day if they made him laugh with their stories. The 
bear was not only a benefactor, however; in a few 
tribes it was said that he was a seducer of young 
women who had fathered many a warrior. 

It was said that the marmot, who was forever 
standing on his hind legs and watching the sun, 
had once been a man and a great hunter and had 
been turned into an animal by his obsession with 
hunting the sun. In the days when there were 
seven suns, he had managed to shoot down six 


of them. Since then, he had been waiting tirelessly 


for his chance to bring down the last one, but this 
sun, which had once stood still, avoided his 
arrows by keeping on the move. 

All animals had a purpose and there was a 
reason for everything that they did. Swans and 
geese were the guides that led the souls of 
shamans through the universe; and hares guided 
them across the steppes. Nervous bats hung 
upsidedown to warn the world if the sky began to 
fall. Some animals had a purpose so sacred or an 
influence so terrible that they were seldom 
harmed. In most tribes, the hunters never shot 
stags because they were bringers of blessings; and 
there were few Mongols who would dare to kill a 
snake for fear of offending his master the dragon, 
who supported the tree of life. 


A Constant Companion 
The Mongols revered the horse above all other 
animals. It was the most precious sacrifice that a 
Mongol could make to a god; and in their calendar 
the name of the horse was given to the most 
important month, when the sun was at its zenith. 
Mongol horses were better cared for than the 
horses in any other army. The Mongols were not 
sentimental: in extreme necessity, a horse could be 
killed for food, and the mount of a messenger 
could be ridden to death. But a horse that had 
been ridden in battle was treated with the same 
respect as any other comrade in arms. It was never 
killed for food; when it became old or lame, it was 
put out to grass to end its days in peace; and when 
at last it died, it was buried with full military hon- 
ours in a grave that could be as much a place of 
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EX Feast Fit 
for a King | DN 


Since no Mongol would kill a snake, it 
was left to the king of the birds, the eagle, 
to do so. The eagle’s unlikely preference 
for snake meat was explained by one 


of the oldest myths. 


Soon after the world had been 
created, the supreme god, 


Mongke Tengri, sent the swallow 


and the wasp to discover which 
meat was sweetest and most 
suitable for a king. While 
the wasp worked 
busily, sampling 
every creature it 
met with its sting, 
the easy-going 
swallow soared 
aimlessly through the 
clear blue sky admiring 
the beauties of the 
new-made world. 

Just before sunset, the wasp 
rejoined the swallow 
in the sky. When the 
swallow asked if it had found 
the sweetest meat, the wasp 
replied that human flesh tasted 
best. The swallow was horrified. 
All day it had watched men and 
women tending their herds, 
taking care of their families and 
hunting in the forests and the 
steppes. If these creatures were 
to become the prey of birds, 
they would never prosper. 

As the two turned back 
towards heaven, the swallow 
pounced suddenly on the wasp 


and tore out its tongue. When 
Mongke Tengri asked for their 
report, the wasp could do 
nothing but buzz; and when 
the supreme god turned to the 
swallow, the little bird thought 
quickly, remembered the most 
evil and useless creature it had 
seen in its day of exploration 
and answered, “The serpent”. 
Mongke Tengri nodded, 
summoned the eagle and sent it 
to Earth with the mischievous 


This gorgeous mask depicts a garuda 
devouring a hapless cotton snake. It 
was probably made by a monk called 
Puntsag-Osor in the 19th century. 


swallow’s instructions; and that 
is why the king of the birds 
kills snakes whenever it can, 
even though it is powerful 
enough to dine every day on 
the much sweeter meat of 
hares and goats instead. 
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The Mongolian Swan Lake 


The story of the beautiful creature who turns into a woman and marries an ordinary man 
is common to most cultures. The Mongolian version of the myth takes place on one of the 
mysterious lakes that dot the landscape of Central Asia. 


Like all Mongols, Khori Tumed 
the herdsman believed that 
swans were beautiful young 
women in disguise. When he 
saw nine of them swooping 
down from the northeast to land 
on the banks of the lake near his 
home, he crept closer through 
the reeds to watch. Crouching 
low in the mud, he parted the 
reeds in front of his eyes with his 
fingers and saw nine beautiful 
girls taking off their feathered 
dresses and diving naked into 
the sacred water 

As the girls swam out into the 
lake, Khori crept unseen towards 


Lakes in Mongolia may come and go 
with the season. This is a summer lake 
caused by flooding as snow melts and 


rivers overflow their banks. 


the bank and stole one of the 
feathered dresses. When the 
swan maidens returned, only 
eight of them were able to put 
on their feathers and fly. Naked 
and helpless, the ninth could 
only watch them go. She was a 
prisoner in her human form. 
When Khori offered his 
protection, she had no choice 
but to accept and marry him. For 


eleven years they lived together, 
and in each of those eleven 
years the beautiful bride bore 
Khori Tumed a son. Although 
she longed to fly again, she was 
never unhappy as Khori's wife. 
He was always generous and 
attentive. His only cruelty was 
that he never told her where he 
had hidden her feathered dress. 
No matter how often she asked, 
he refused. 

At last, however, after the birth 
of their eleventh son, when his 
wife pointed out that she could 
not fly off if he stood in the door 
of the tent and barred her way, 
Khori relented and brought in 
the dress. But as soon as she was 
a swan again, his wife flapped 
her wings and flew up through 
the smoke hole above the fire. 
In horror Khori lunged at 
her, grasped desperately at 
her leg and held it just long 
enough to plead for her blessing 
on their children. 

Above the tent the swan 
circled three times, bestowing 
her blessing on her sons and all 
the generations that were to 
spring from them. Then she flew 
away, towards the northeast 
from where she had come; and 
Khori stood alone staring 
helplessly after her with tear- 
filled eyes, just as she had done 
eleven years earlier when her 
sisters flew off without her. 
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reverence as a warrior’s. There was, however, one 
exception to this rule: when a warrior died, his 
favourite horse was killed and buried with him, so 
that their souls could ride together in the heavens. 


The Greatest Sacrifice 
This sacrifice of a horse — which lasted for at least 
two days — was by far the most elaborate and 
longest of all the shamans’ ceremonies. Before 
the ceremony began, a tent was erected around a 
birch tree and a little stockade was built around 
the tent. On the first day, after summoning all the 
spirits that were to assist him, the shaman sat 
down inside the stockade in front of an 
audience of witnesses. Beside him stood 
the horse. Then he mounted a large 
cloth goose stuffed with hay. This repre- 
sented the bird that was to guide his soul 
as it went to summon the horse’s soul 
and ask its permission for the sacrifice. 
Putting himself into a trance, the shaman 
set out on his long spiritual journey. 
Throughout their journey, the 
shaman described their adventures to the 
onlookers gathered inside the stockade 
and flapped his arms to symbolize the 
goose’s flight. When at last they returned, 
he signified the presence of the horse’s 
soul by neighing, kicking and stamping. 
The first day’s ritual ended with the death 
of the horse. On the second day, the 
shaman slowly climbed a birch tree, tak- 
ing the horse’s soul with him and again 
describing their journey in his chanting as 


It was their skill as horse riders that helped 

the Mongols to create their vast empire. As 

a nation of horsemen, they placed great value 

on the trappings of their horses. Mongolian saddles 
signalled both the role and the status of their 
owners. This elaborate example is a ^12-white", 
meaning it is decorated with 12 pieces of silver, 
and therefore belonged to someone of very 

high rank. Before setting out, a prayer would 

have been said over the straps beside the stirrups. 


they made their way to god for whom the sacrifice 
had been made. Finally, when the sacrifice had 
been accepted, the exhausted shaman slumped 
unconscious, until woken up by his audience. 
When he woke up, remembering nothing, he was 
welcomed with feasting by the supplicant and his 


family as if he had been on a long journey. 
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Genghis Khan, Empire Builder 


Genghis Khan, who lived from 1162 to 1227, ruled over the largest empire ever conquered 
by a single commander; and he left it so strong that, unlike the empires of most other 
conquerors, it continued to expand after his death. Under the rule of his sons and 
grandsons, it became the largest continuous empire the world has ever known, stretching 
westward from Korea and the China Sea to the Mediterranean and the borders of Hungary. 


Under Genghis’s leadership, the 
Mongol tribes were united into a 
well-organized and resolute army. 
Their mobility was unequalled, and 
their tactics were far ahead of their 
time. The khan was a loyal ally, an 
accomplished administrator and, in 
many ways, an enlightened ruler: 
his empire was the first to know 
religious tolerance. But he was also 
ruthlessly cruel. In the subjugation 
of his conquests the systematic 
slaughter reached a horrifying level. 

After the death of the great This delicate Chinese portrait 
warrior, in 1227, his descendants of Genghis Khan is now in 


worshipped him just as all Mongols ee 


the gods; and as the bards remind- 
ed them, Genghis Khan was him- 
self of divine descent. 

The story of Genghis Khan's 
divine ancestry began with Dobun 
the Sagacious, a descendant of 
Batachiqan, the firstborn of the 
blue-grey wolf and the tawny doe 
(see page 109). Dobun married 
Alan the Fair, a princess from the 
forest, who bore him two sons. 
After Dobun's early death Alan 
bore three more sons. Alan waited 
until all her sons had grown to 
manhood before revealing to them 
that the three youngest were the 


did their ancestors. But Genghis Khan was no ordi- sons of the supreme god, Mongke Tengri. At the 


nary ancestor. The Mongols were convinced thata conception of each, a shining golden man had 


mere mortal could never have made them masters come down through the smoke hole in the top of 


of an empire without some kind of assistance of her tent. He had caressed her belly and sent a ray 


of light into her womb, and then, taking the shape 


of a yellow dog, he had returned to Heaven on a 
moonbeam. “These three are not mortal,” she said. 
“The children of their children will one day con- 
quer the world.” 

Then she gave each of her five sons an arrow 
and asked him to break it. When each had done 
so, she passed round a bundle of arrows and 
asked them to break that. After all had failed, she 
spoke again. “My sons, if division comes between 
you, you will each be broken like a single arrow; 
but if you stay bound together like the bundle, no 
power on Earth will be enough to break you." 

When Alan died her four eldest sons divided 
her herds between them, leaving nothing for the 
youngest, Bodonchar the Simple. Mounting his 
bedraggled, ugly pony, Bodonchar rode off alone 
to the valley of the River Onon, where he built a 
hut and survived by begging mares' milk from a 
nearby tribe and hunting duck with a hawk which 


The unbeatable Mongolian cavalry is shown in this illustration 
from Rashid ud-Din's History of the World. The fate of the 
Persians, about to be defeated here, was terrible: Genghis Khan 
subjugated them by means of genocide. 


A warrior dies in this scene from a mural at the Central Asian 
site of Penzhikent. The pointed helmet and light armour with 
a protective neck piece were typical battledress of the steppes. 


he had captured and trained. Eventually, his 
repentant eldest brother, Buqu, came to find him 
and bring him home; and when all the brothers 
were reunited, Bodonchar told them that the 
tribesmen who had befriended him lived without a 
leader. If they were taken by surprise, it would be 
easy to defeat them. With Bodonchar at their head, 
the brothers and their followers returned to 
ambush his unsuspecting friends, seizing their 
herds and enslaving their families. 

Thereafter life on the steppes followed 
Bodonchars example. For generations the tribes 
raided each other until, in accordance with an 
ancient prophecy, they were bound together like 
the bundle of arrows by one of Bodonchars 
descendants, a pauper prince in a goatskin cloak 
riding a barren white mare. Assembling a band of 
warriors, the prince defeated his rivals and com- 
pelled the tribes to unite behind his famous yak- 
tailed standard. This was the ancestor whom they 
now worshipped above all others — Genghis Khan. 
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In twelfth-century Europe it was widely 
believed that beyond India, in the distant 
East, there was a rich, contented, Christian 
empire where there was no crime and no 
poverty. It was larger than any kingdom in 
the West, and it was governed by a 
righteous priestly king called Prester John. 


The story began in 1122 when the Pope received 
an unexpected visit from a splendid and mysteri- 
ous prelate who called himself John and was said 
to be the “Archbishop of India”. Just over twenty 
years later, the mystery began to deepen when the 
Bishop of Gabala in Syria reported that he had 
been told about a “Prester John” by the merchants 
who ran the eastern caravans. Then, not long after- 
ward, the Pope received an epistle which pur- 
ported to be from Prester John himself. In this let- 
ter the alleged Christian emperor of the East 
offered to support the Crusaders in their war with 
Islam and proudly described the wonders of an 
empire no Western eyes had ever seen. As was the 
custom, copies of this dispatch were sent to all the 
courts in Europe, and it was not long before 
Prester John and his supposed empire were com- 
mon knowledge throughout Christendom. 

The empire was said to contain seventy-two 
kingdoms, each ruled by a vassal king. Among the 
many marvellous beasts in the realm were mon- 
strous gold-mining ants and salamanders, which 
lived in fire and spun the incombustible thread 
from which all Prester John's clothes were made 
In a valley in one of the kingdoms was the 
Fountain of Youth. There was also an underground 
river filled with precious stones; and in the beds of 
other rivers there were stones that could restore 
sight or make their possessor invisible 

When the emperor went to war, his standards 
were thirteen huge, bejewelled golden crosses, 


each carried on a wagon and followed by 10,000 


Europe’s Myth of Mongolia 


The legend of the Christian emperor, Prester John, was retold 


over the generations. This illustration shows the ruler in the 


robes of a romanticized oriental monarch. 


knights and 100,000 infantry. In front of his mag- 
nificent palace, which had been designed by Saint 
Thomas himself, a massive mirror stood on a 
many-storied pedestal; in it the monarch could see 
everything that went on in his dominions 

The emperor was waited upon by seven 
kings, sixty dukes and a count for every day in the 
year. When he dined, twelve archbishops sat on 
his right hand and twenty bishops on his left. And 
yet the man who ruled in such splendour chose 
only to go by the humble title of “prester” — priest. 

[he more worldly and scholarly of the 
Christian. clergy accepted that the mysterious 


visitor and the letter were likely be a hoax. 
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Nevertheless, in 1217, when the Pope was trying to 
persuade the kings of Europe to mount another 
crusade to complete the liberation of the Holy 
Land, the clergy in Christian-occupied Syria came 
to his assistance with reports that relied on the leg- 
end for their authenticity. They claimed that there 
was a Christian army advancing from the East and 
that it was commanded by Prester John’s grandson, 
King David of India. 

As usual, copies of these reports were circu- 
lated to all the courts. European rulers began to 
rally their armies, eager to share in a chance to win 
the final glory; and as a result of a mistake in one 
version of the report, by which King David of 
India was transformed into King David of Israel, 
the Jewish population of northern Europe made a 
huge collection of gold and sent it east to the sup- 
posedly advancing army. 

In 1221, after the crusade had ended in 
humiliating failure, the Syrian clergy learnt to their 


astonishment that an army from the East was 
indeed advancing westward. Genghis Khan and 
his Mongols had conquered the Central Asian cities 
of Bokhara, in 1219, and Samarkand, in 1220. They 
reached southern Russia in 1223. 

But there was more truth in the story of 
Prester John than that. Seventy years later, the 
great Venetian traveller Marco Polo discovered that 
there really had been a Christian khan in the East 
and that his name was not John but Ong. Ong 
Khan ruled the Keraits, a Turko-Mongol tribe 
whose ancestors had been converted to a type of 
Christianity in the sixth century. He was a friend 
and ally of Yesukai, the father of the great Genghis 
Khan; and as Yesukai lay dying he agreed to act as 
his son’s guardian. True to his word, Ong Khan 
supported Genghis Khan in the tribal wars. When 
the Mongols were united and their armies turned 
west to destroy Samarkand, Ong Khan’s Christian 
Keraits rode with them. 


Marco Polo’s journey to 
China stirred the imagination 
of a Europe that had already 
encountered the splendours 
of non-Christian cultures 
during the Crusades. This 
manuscript, dated 1338, 
shows Polo’s departure from 
Venice, from whence he 
sailed to the Near East and 
travelled overland along the 
Silk Route through Central 
Asia. There he encountered 
tales of a king who bore a 
remarkable resemblance to 
Prester John, the mythical 
Christian king of the East. 
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‘THE LIVING BUDDHA 


dn seventeenth-century Mongolia was riven by disunity. To bring harmony, Gombodorji, who 
as Tusheet Khan controlled much of central Mongolia, suggested the appointment of a Bogdo 
Gegen, or Living Buddha, as a point of spiritual, and thus social and political, focus. The first of 
these was Zanabazar, the Tusheet Khan's own son. True Mongol unity remained beyond 

him, but he so impressed the Manchu court at Beijing in 1691 that he secured the 

patronage of the powerful Chinese empire. Within a century of his death 

in 1723, Zanabazar was being deified, his life told as a patchwork 

of miracles that were the wonder of the world. 
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Right: As well as a worker 
of miracles, Zanabazar, as 
depicted in this late 
19th-century woodblock 
print on paper, was also a 
renowned artist, craftsman 
and architect. While it is 
difficult to unweave 
hagiography from history 
in his story, it seems likely 
he was trained by Tibetan 
artisans at the behest of 
the Dalai Lama. 


Left: This damask hat, rimmed 
with mink or sable fur, and this 
winter jifu, or dragon robe, 
were given to the 8th Bogdo 
Gegen by the Chinese emperor. 
The signs of wear show they 
were probably worn after 

the Bogdo Gegen became 
emperor of Mongolia in 1912. 


Right: While none of his own 
work still exists, this late 
17th- or early 18th-century 
anvil is one of Zanabazar’s few 
surviving personal possessions. 
It has been enshrined like a 
relic, decorated with gilt 
foliage and flames. 


Above: The last Bogdo 
Gegen (1870-1924) sits on 

a throne. Inscribed in the 
background is a Tibetan 
prayer. The Communist Party 
took over in the year of his 
death and a successor was 
never found. 


Left: Ekh Dagin Dondogulam 
was married to the last Bogdo 
Gegen after Mongolian 
independence in 1911. As 
mother of the nation and 
incarnation of the benevolent 
goddess Tara, she exercised 
great political influence over 
her husband. 
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Vast deserts, empty steppes and rugged mountain ranges cut Central Asia off from the rest 
of the world until recently — creating a space for the imagination of poets, writers and 
mythologizers from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. 


Remote, inaccessible and mysterious, Tibet and 
Mongolia have always occupied a particular place 
in the Western consciousness. Feared throughout 
history as a wellspring of barbarism and dread, of 
inhuman invaders and of terrible gods, the region 
has also served in a more positive secondary role 
as an imagined source of healing and hope. In this 
view the “wildness” of Central Asia is a mark of its 
unspoiled integrity and strength, making it a pos- 
sible source of renewal for a decadent West. So is 
it today, as individuals turn to Tibetan Buddhism 
to find an alternative to Western consumerism; so 
it was seven centuries ago, when a Christian cru- 
saders looked hopefully for support to the forces 
of Prester John (see pages 130-131). 


Travellers’ tales from the East inspired the Romantics at the 


beginning of the 19th century. The English poet Coleridge 
dreamt his fabulous poem Kubla Khan after consuming a 


quantity of opium. 


One of the first Westerners to travel to the 
region was Friar William of Rubruck, who reached 
Tibet in about 1255. He reported, inaccurately as it 
transpired, that Buddhism bore interesting similar- 
ities to Christianity: baptism, confession, and fast- 
ing all formed a part of the religious regime, while 
at solemn services Buddhist priests blessed bread 
and wine. The friar was so struck by these similar- 
ities that he concluded Buddhism was actually a 
branch of Christianity which, marooned in isola- 
tion, had slowly evolved away from the true faith. 
The Jesuit John Grueber, a visitor to Lhasa in 1661, 
saw the Dalai Lama as a sort of pope, presiding 
over an ecclesiastical structure — with priests and 
nuns, monasteries and convents — similar to that of 
the Roman Church. He was in no doubt, however, 
that the Buddhist god was *devilish" in his cruelty. 

A succession of Western visitors returning 
from Central Asia through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries continued to bring back 
intriguing tales. But in 1792 Tibet's powerful ally 
China forced the country to close its borders to the 
outside world. Tibet was to remain isolated for 
more than a hundred years. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, Russia 
and Britain were involved in a struggle for control 
of Asia. Hoping to secure a trade route to China, 
the British invaded Tibet in 1903 and forced the 
Tibetans to sign a treaty the following year. But by 
1906, the British government had negotiated à new 
treaty with the Chinese Manchu dynasty, recogniz- 
ing their hegemony over Tibet. Within a few years 
the Chinese had invaded Tibet for the first time for 
ten centuries. Their grip on power did not last 
long, however, for the Manchus were overthrown 
in 1911. Nevertheless, that invasion turned once 


fairly tolerant neighbours into enemies. 
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Given the inaccessibility of the region, it is 
perhaps not surprising that Westerners in the nine- 
teenth century should have visited it mostly in the 
mind. The English Romantic poet Coleridge had 
started what was to be a trend for visionary 
tourism when, in 1816, he recorded a wild opium 
dream in the poem, Kubla Khan: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea ... 


Alongside the drugs counterculture of which 
Coleridge can be seen as a pioneer, there has been 
a more intellectual interest in what Oriental faiths 
might have to offer. The intrepid Frenchwoman 
Alexandra David-Néel travelled to Tibet in 1923 in 
search of not only romantic landscapes but also 
spiritual release. The holy kingdom she so lovingly 
described was a world away from the barbaric 
tyranny of the First World War. Increasingly West- 
erners were seeing Tibet her way, as a spiritual 
"Shangri-La". This was the name James Hilton gave 
to the community at the heart of his 1933 novel, 
Lost Horizon. Describing a group of people living 
in eternal youth and beauty and ecstatic spiritual 
contemplation, Zost Horizon was destined to 
remain for some decades the idealized vision the 
West had of Tibet. 


Shangri-La Shattered 

The Chinese invasion of 7 November 1950 brought 
Tibet’s independence abruptly to an end. Under 
Chinese occupation, forcibly if necessary, Tibet 
was to be “educated” out of its ignorance, its 
superstitions suppressed. Modernization, Maoist 
style, meant the complete eradication of those 
things which had formed Tibet's identity. Central 
as it was to the Tibetans' view of themselves, Bud- 
dhism, of course, could not be permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked. Temples were vandalized, priests 
and nuns harassed, and religious life driven largely 
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Ronald Colman starred in Frank Capra's 1937 film Lost Horizon, 


based on James Hilton's bestseller. Hilton's utopia, set in Tibet, 
was called "Shangri-La". Columbia Pictures really splashed out 
on the stunning art deco sets. 


underground. Bitterest of all, the Tibetans were 
expected to be grateful for their "liberation". 
"When we want to cry, we have to sing," com- 
plained Tibets peasants, pressed into the service 
of revolutionary modernization by commissars 
who did - literally — expect them to sing hymns to 
the Party while they worked. When, pushed 
beyond endurance, the people rose in resistance in 
1959, peaceful demonstrators were massacred and 
the authorities cracked down harder. The Dalai 
Lama fled to India where he was given asylum. 

Another wave of repression came in the 
period 1966-69 with China's Cultural Revolution. 
By the time Mao's Red Guards had finished with 
the country, according to some estimates ninety 
percent of Buddhism's physical structures had 
been destroyed. Thousands of monks and nuns 
had been rounded up, some to be shot, others to 
die slowly in labour camps. A lucky handful 
escaped, to go into exile abroad. 

Forced by circumstances to venture out from 
their most introverted of countries, the members of 
Tibets religious hierarchy found themselves 
addressing a wider public than ever. And while the 
main body of Tibet's former governing class was 
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Discovering the Dalai Lama 


HSE ACR RTI AND 


Tibet's spiritual leader, the Dalai Lama, has been reincarnated thirteen times and will continue to 
be reborn as long as is necessary for his country’s spiritual health. At the death of each Dalai Lama, 
a search, which follows ancient rules, begins for the next one. 


This picture of the thirteenth Dalai 


Lama, Thubten Gyatso, is an icon 


created between 1958 and 1959 in 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. A black-and- 
white photograph of the Dalai Lama has 
been superimposed on a traditional 


image and hand-tinted. 


The death of the Thirteenth 
Dalai Lama in 1933 plunged 

all of Tibet into mourning. 
Perhaps the greatest of the 

Dalai Lamas, Thubten Gyatso 
had restored his country’s pride 
and patriotism. It was he who, 
as Manchu China collapsed 

into anarchy, had availed himself 
of the dynasty’s internal troubles 
to tear his country free. The grief 
of Tibetans was great, therefore, 
but was tempered nonetheless 
by the firm belief that their 
beloved leader, himself a 
reincarnation of previous Dalai 
Lamas, would be reincarnated 
in his successor. 

Yet who would that successor 
be? No earthly bloodline marks 
out a new Dalai Lama, no 
council elects him to his post. 
Nor is this position the sort of 
seniority that crowns a 
successful clerical career. The 
heavens alone appoint the Dalai 
Lama, making their choice 
manifest by certain signs. It is 
merely up to men to find him. 

This time, however, the signs 
were anything but clear. Portents 
pointed this way and that, 
families the length and breadth 
of Tibet made what eventually 
turned out to be unfounded 
claims. A year or so after 
Thubten Gyatso's death, 
however, a number of signs 
began to suggest that the monks 
should investigate Tibet's far 
northeast. Looking out from 
Lhasa one day in 1935, the state 
oracles saw rainbows spanning 


the sky in that direction. Not 
long after, the country's regent 
had a vision suggesting that the 
Amdo province should be 
searched. An expedition was 
sent out to scour this remote 
border region. They were, 
however, searching in secret, 
since it was at the time under 
the rule of Chinese warlords. 

In a poor peasant hut in the 
tiny village of Taktser, in a raw, 
windswept corner of the great 
Tibetan plateau, the monks were 
introduced to two-year-old 
Lhamo Dhondup. The child 
clambered eagerly up on to his 
interviewer's knee, reaching for 
a necklace which had belonged 
to the late Dalai Lama. 

The monks then proceeded 
with a series of tests. In these, 
Lhamo Dhondup picked out 
Thubten Gyatso’s possessions 
from others that were 
unconnected to him, suggesting 
that a past life still lingered 
in his memory. 

Lhamo Dhondup was 
ordained in 1940, but much 
work remained to be done. The 
boy had to be given many years 
of careful education before 
Kundun 
would be adequately equipped 


- "the Presence" — 


for his task as the Tibetan 
people's earthly and spiritual 
leader. The monks, however, 
rejoiced regardless. They 

were certain that this boy was 
the fourteenth reincarnation of 
the Dalai Lama whom they had 
been seeking. 
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waiting out the occupation in neighbouring Nepal, 
other exiles were spreading the word near and far, 
setting up Communities on every continent. Since 
their exile, Tibetan exiles have done their best to 
preserve ancient scriptures and works of art 
brought from the home country, and they have 
kept their country’s sufferings firmly in the inter- 
national eye. And today, Tibetan culture has 
become almost fashionable. In the late 1990s, sev- 
eral Hollywood movies were made about Tibet’s 
plight, including Kundun directed by Martin Scors- 
ese and Seven Years in Tibet, which retold the story 
of the Austrian mountaineer Heinrich Harrer, who 
taught the present Dalai Lama when he was a boy. 

After relaxing its grip slightly on Tibet during 


the 1980s, the Chinese government introduced a 


new policy of repression in the region in 1996. 


According to Asia Watch, the New-York-based 
human rights organization, incidents of imprison- 
ment without trial, torture and execution rose 
sharply after a change in Chinese policy. 
Mongolia has also suffered tribulations but 
has received no comparable attention. It declared 
itself independent of China in 1912, and a com- 
munist republic in 1924. Inner Mongolia was 
absorbed into China in 1947 and, like Tibet, 
declared an *Autonomous Region". Meanwhile, 
the Peoples Republic of Mongolia came under 
the umbrella of the old Soviet bloc. Between the 
Soviet-inspired *collectivization" of the 1930s and, 
in Inner Mongolia, the Chinese-enforced *modern- 
ization", the nomadic lifestyle and age-old beliefs 
came under considerable pressure. But since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Mongolia's people 


have been revelling in their new- 


found freedom and rediscovered 
cultural history. Genghis Khan has 
been resurrected as something of 
a cultural hero, while shamanism 


is sup-posedly being practised 


again, although this may be for the 
benefit of tourists. 

Economic  liberalization in 
the Peoples Republic may one 
day | make political reform 
inevitable, bringing to an end Bei- 
jing’s oppression of Tibet and 
Inner Mongolia. But crystallized in 
their stories and myths, the mem- 
ories of the Mongolian and 
Tibetan people assure their 


endurance as nations, however 


brutal the suppression of national 


identity has been in the past. 


In 1956, a Chinese soldier lectures Tibetans 
outside Potala Palace in the capital, Lhasa. 
At the time, one in four Tibetans was a 
member of a religious order. Today, that 
figure is estimated to be below one percent 
and thanks to government policy, Han 


Chinese outnumber Tibetans in the region. 
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Glossary of Key Terms an 


ascetic 

A person who endures physical 
hardship in order to achieve 
spiritual enlightenment. 


Atisha 

Born a prince in Bengal, he was 
responsible for the Buddhist revival 
in Tibet in the 11th century. 


Avalokitesvara 

A bodhisattva, the Lord of 
Compassion, and Tibet's 
patron spirit. 


bodbisattva 

An enlightened being who could 
enter nirvana, but instead chooses to 
continue being reborn in order to 
help others attain enlightenment. 

See also buddha. 


Bogdo Gegen (Living Buddha) 
The spiritual ruler of Mongolia, who 
was reincarnated from one 
generation to the next. 


Bon 
Tibet's native religion, which 
preceded Buddhism. 


buddha 

An enlightened being who has 
reached nirvana. See also 
bodhisattva 


Buddha, the 

The historical figure, originally 
called Prince Siddhartha Gautama, 
who founded Buddhism 


Citipati 
Mongolian god of the graveyard, 
represented as a skeleton 


dakini 
A powerful female figure, human or 
demonic, who initiates men into 


magical secrets 


Dalai Lama 

Ihe head of the Geluk order, who is 
also the spiritual and secular leader 
of Tibet. So far the Dalai Lama has 


been reincarnated fourteen times 


dharma 


The Buddha’s teachings, which show 


people the path to enlightenment. 


enlightenment 

The pure state of knowing that was 
reached by the Buddha in his 
lifetime and is the goal of all 
Buddhists. See also bodbisattva. 


Gesar 

The hero of Tibet’s longest epic. 
Some scholars have suggested that 
his name is a corruption of Caesar. 


klu 

Supernatural water snake or dragon. 
Klus are the same as nagas or 
naginis in Hindu mythology. 


lama 
A Tibetan Buddhist priest. 


Maitreya 

The being who will reincarnate 
on Earth at some future date as 
the Buddha. 


mandala 
A symbolic representation of the 
cosmic order. 


Manjushri 
The bodhisattva of wisdom. 


mantra 

A word that Buddhists repeat during 
meditation. Often it is om, the sound 
that was made in the void at the 
beginning of time 


Milarepa 

An ascetic who helped with the 
revival of Tibetan Buddhism in the 
Lith century 


Mongke Tengri 
The Mongols’ pre-Buddhist 
supreme being 


nirvana 

Perfect and eternal happiness 
Tibetan Buddhists believe that 
some people can achieve this in 
their own lifetimes 


Deities 


Padmasambhava 
Legendary Indian adept who brought 
Buddhism to Tibet. 


Qormusta Tengri 
King of the tengri. 


samsara 
The cycle of birth, death and rebirth. 


Sangpo Bumtri 
The Bon creator deity. 


Shenlha Wodkar 


The Bon god of wisdom. 


Songtsen Gampo 
The king who brought Buddhism 
to Tibet. 


stupa 

Buddha's remains were interred in 

a funerary mound. Since then similar 
structures have been built in all 
Buddhist countries and they have 
come to symbolize the reality of 
enlightenment. 


tengri 
The Mongols' pre-Buddhist deities. 


tbangka 
A portable icon painted on cloth. 


Tara 

A female bodhisattva, who is 
believed to help people on their 
paths to enlightenment. 


Tónpa Shenrap 
The teacher of Bon in the current 


cosmic cycle 


vajra 

Diamond or thunderbolt which 
symbolizes that which can never be 
transformed 


Yama 

One of Buddhism's fierce protector 
deities, he is the protector of the 
Geluk order 
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A 

aconite, 75 

Action, god of, 30 

air, in creation myth, 59, 60 

Akshobhya Buddha, 82 

Alan the Fair, 128-29 

Altan Khan, 23 

Altan, 112-13, 114 

Amaravati, 88 

ambrosia, 75, 85 

Amdo, Tibet, 136 

Amdo-Mati monastery, 53 

Amitabha Buddha, 41, 42, 45, 51, 82, 93 

Amnye Machen, 27 

Amogasiddhi Buddha, 82 

Amshuvarman, King of Nepal, 43 

amulets, 57 

ancestor worship, 118, 122-23, 128 

animals, in Mongolian myth, 124—27 

Aniruddha (Chogyal Magagpa), Kulika 
king of Shambhala, 88 

apocalypse, Mongolian Buddhist, 111; 
Tibetan Buddhist, 88—91 

architecture, mimicry of mountains, 27 

armour, Mongol, 729; Tibetan, 707 

arrows, 73, 76, 129 

art, 21; bronzes, 115; Chinese, 23, 128: 


Mongolian, 94; murals, 129; paintings, 


18, 23, 32, 34, 96, 121, 128; plaques, 


110, 113; sculpture, 72, 14, 42, 78, 81, 
105, 108, 109, 123; woodblock prints, 


132; Zanabazar and, 132, see also 
jewellery; masks; thangkas 

arupa-loka (immaterial world), 31 

Asia Watch, 137 

Astangika-Marga, 10, 17 

Atisha, 21, 42 

Avalokitesvara, Lord of Compassion, 
42-43; battles with demons, 27, 45; 
creation of Tibetans and, 64-65; Dalai 
Lama and, 51; eleven-headed, 45; the 
mantra Om Mani Padme Hum and, 
42, 83; Songtsen Gampo and, 15, 49, 
92, 93 


B 

Baikal, Lake, 109 

banners, 32, 37, 123 see also thangkas 
bardo, 91 

barley, 71 

Barlha Wösel (Bon heaven), 29, 37 
Batachiqan, 128 

bats, 124 

Batu, 22 

bears, 124 

Begtse, protector of Mongolia, 110 
Beijing, 132 


bhiksu, 92 

Bhrikuti, 43, 64 

Bhusuku, 55 

Bhutan, Tibetan monasteries in, 21 

birds, the spirit world and, 124 

Black Hat dancers, 727 

Blavatsky, Helena, 91 

Blue Water Snake, 67 

bodbisattvas, 51, 93, 115; Avalokitesvara, 
42, 64; the Buddha, 17; demonic side 
of, 31; of Lake Manosawar, 66; 
of Shambhala, 91; Shantarakshita, 38; 
Songtsen Gampo and, 47; 
Vajrapani, 77 

Bodonchar the Simple, 129 

Body, god of the see Welse Ngampa 

Bogdo Gegen (Living Buddha), 132-33 

Bokhara, 131 

Bon, 11-13, 15, 27-31; Buddhism and, 19, 
20, 21, 38, 39, 55; kingship and, 
12-13, 81, 84—85; sacrifice and, 36; 
teachers of, 30, 32, 35 

bonkyong (lesser deities), 30 

bonpos, 12-13, 29, 95, 103; Buddhism 
and, 14, 19, 20, 39; Naro Bonchung, 
55; Nyatri Tsenpo and, 82-84; 
purification rituals of, 75; Tónpa 
Shenrap and, 32 

Bonri, Mount, 46, 55, 81, 82, 85 

Brahma, 40, 47, 73 

Britain, and Tibet, 134 

Bru clan, 71 

bsangs (Bon purification ritual), 69 

Buddha, the, 16-17, 31; Bon view of, 11; 
concern for Tibet, 42; creation of fire, 
116; klu spirits and, 66; in Mongol 
creation myth, 110; Mount Kailash 
and, 54; relationship to Tibetan kings, 
82; Shambhala and, 88; in stupas, 78, 
see also Sagjamuni (Mongolian); 
Shakyamuni (Tibetan) 

buddhas, 82 

Buddhism, 7, 14, 15-21, 38, 77; 
apocalyptic teaching, 88-91, 111; Bon 
and, 19, 20, 21, 38, 39, 55; Christianity 
and, 134; gods in, 31, 47; mandalas in, 
27, 47, 77, 79, 90; protector deities of, 
104—05; shamanism and, 27, 123; 
Songtsen Gampo and, 43, 46—47, 81; 
communist China's suppression of, 21, 
135; Tibetan kings and, 81, 82; see 
also lamas 

Bumtri Gloggi, 32 

Buqu, 129 

burial customs, Bon, 70; Buddhist, 97 

Burkhan Kaldun, 109 

Burma, 14 

butter lamps, 85 


€ 

Cagan, 112 

Cagsnag gorges, 71 

calendars, 88 

Chakpori, Mount, 46 

Chatri, 87 

Chebu Trishe, 34 

Chime Tsukpu, 32 

Chimza Lugyel, 48 

China, Avalokitesvara and, 43; Kublai 
Khan and, 22-23; Mongolia and, 23, 
132, 137; Tibet and, 7-8, 15, 21, 44, 
134, 135-37, 136 

Chitu, Lake, 47 

Chogyal Magagpa (Aniruddha), Kulika 
king of Shambhala, 88 

chortens see stupas 

Chosa Bonmo, 39 

Christianity, Buddhism and, 134 

Chulcam Gyalmo, 72 

Chung-tu, 22 

Citipati, lord of the funeral pyre, 704 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 734, 135 

colour, and iconography, 57, 82, 107 

conch horns, 37 

copulation, in tantric Buddhism, 77 

cosmic egg see eggs, in creation myth 

cosmic tree, shamanistic initiation, 119, 
see also tree of life 

cotton, origin myth, 71 

creation myth, Bon, 59, 60—63, 65, 68-73; 
Buddhist, 57, 59, 64-65; Mongolian, 
108-110 

creation, god of see Mongke Tengri 
(Mongolian); Sangpo Bumtri (Bon) 

Crusades, 130, 131 

cuckoos, 32 


D 

dagger, sacred, see purba 

Dagpa, 32 

dakinis, 38, 39, 54—55 

Dalai Lamas, 7, 13, 23, 134, 135-37; 
Avalokitesvara and, 42, 51; 
reincarnation of, 51, 136; Rudrachakrin 
and, 91; the *Yellow Hat" order, 20, 
21; Zanabazar and, 132 

dances, ritual, 704, 105, 121; in 
shamanism, 118, 119 

Darglha, 43 

darkness, conflict between light and, 59, 
72-73 

Darma, 51 

David, King of India, 131 

David-Néel, Alexandra, 135 

death, Bon and, 13; Buddhism and, 18; 
shamanism and, 13, 118, 121 
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140 


Delkar (Mountain of Existence), 74 

Demchok, 54 

demonesses, Klugyalmo Sripé Tanla 
Phapa, 68; pinning down of, 46; 
Tonpa Shenrap and, 35 

demons, the coming of Buddhism and, 
19, 27, 38-40; conversion to Bon, 35, 
37; in creation myth, 68-69, 72, 73; 
Demon of the North, 98-100; 
Demon of the South, 102-03; 
exorcism of, 19, 27, 38—40, 123; 
Gesar and, 98-100, 101-103; Grigum 
Tsenpo and, 86; home of, 29; Khyapa 
Laring, 34, 35, 37; Kongtse's temple 
and, 36-37; Mongolian, 707, 123; 
ngam, 74; Nyatri Tsenpo and, 82, 84, 
85; personal, 31; shamans and, 
122-23, see also gods; klu spirits 

destiny see reincarnation 

Dharamsala, 7, 25 

dharma, 17, 88 

dharma kings, 88 

Dhasha, struggle with Tagla, 30 

dhyana, 17 

Diamond Path, 77 

Diamond Zombie, 27 

disease, origin of, 72, 73 

divination, geomancy, 46; scapulamancy, 
117, 124; shamanistic, 117, 124; 
silver ring, 13 

dmu cord, 76, 83, 84, 85 

Dobun the Sagacious, 128 

doe, in Mongol creation myth, 109, 128 

Dongsum, the origin of Ling and, 68 

Dorje Phuk cave, 55 

Drakpa Senge, 30 

Drangnyen Deru, 48—49 

Dranpa Namka, 62 

dreams, shamanism, 118 

dress, of the 8th Bogdo Gegen, 733; of 
the Black Hat dancers, 727, see also 
headdresses 

drumming, Buddhist, 57; shamanistic, 
118, 119, 121; see also musical 
instruments 

Dunglo Jonpar, 49 

Dzeden, 94-95 

Dzonglung Valley, 55 


E 

eagles, in creation myth, 65; preference 
for snake meat of, 125 

earth, in creation myth, 59, 60 

Earth Mother, Mongolian, 113 

eggs, the birth of Gesar and, 94; in 
creation myth, 60-63, 65, 72 

Eightfold Path, 16, 17 

Ekh Dagin Dondogulam, 133 


Elect, He Who Knows the Visible World, 


The", 60, 67 
Erlik Khan, 107, 110, 111, 121 
Etugen Eke, Earth Mother, 113 
evil, origin of, 71, 72-73 
existence, three levels of, 51 


F 

family, protector deity of the, 116 
fertility, god of, 116 

fire, god of, 116 

Forest of Assembled Birds, 65 

Fountain of Youth, 130 

Four Heavens of Bon, 29 

Four Transcendent Lords of Bon, 28-29 
frogs, 48 


G 

Ga clan, 71 

Gabala, Syria, Bishop of, 130 

gadus, 57, 63 

Gamjé Tsanpo, lord of demons, 73 

Ganden monastery, 25 

Ganges, River, 82 

Garsa Tsanpo, 67 

garudas, 37, 40, 121, 125 

Gautama Siddhartha see Buddha, the 

geese, 124, 127 

Gekhod, 74 

Geluk order, 20, 21, 23, 50, 1135, 122 

genealogies, 59, 60 

Genghis Khan, 7, 10, 73, 22, 
128-29; advance westward, 131; 
in modern Mongolia, 137; 
Yasa laws, 116; see also Mongolia; 
Mongols 

Gerjo, 69 

Gesar, of Ling, 44, 63, 68, 91, 94—103 

gnyan 66 

gods, Bon, 12, 27, 28-31, 72, 74, 84; 
Buddhist, 31, 104—05, 115; 
Mongolian, 108, 113, 116; 
Padmasambhava and, 38—40; 
personal, 31; see also demons; klu 

Golden Horde, 107 

Gombodorji, Tusheet Khan, 132 

Gongmo, 75 

Gontsun Phyva, 29 

Good Age, 71 

Good Quality, god of see 
Welchen Gekho 

Gotsangpa, 54 

Grigum Tsenpo, King of Tibet, 
84, 86—87 

Groma plain, 69 

grongying, 50-51 

grouse, 75 

Grueber, John, 134 

ptod, 66 

Gungchu Gulmo, Lake, 63 

Gurgon, lord of tents, 105 

Gurgyal Lhamo, Lake, 63 

Gurkhas, Tibet and the, 30 

Gushri Khan, 23 

gya-ling, 57 

gyang, 69 

gyangeug 69 

Gyantse, 79 

Gyatso, 59 

Gyaza, 101 

Gyuma river gorge, 69 


H 
Happy Age, 71 
hares, 124 


Harrer, Heinrich, 137 

headdresses, of the 8th Bogdo Gegen, 
133; of the Mongolian shamans, 121; 
of the Tibetan kings, 83, 85; of 
Tibetan priests, 67; see also 
dress; turbans 

healing, Lake Manosawar and, 63; 
shamanistic, 119, 123; white grouse 
feathers and, 75; see also medicine 

heavens, Bon, 29; of Buddhist, 31 

helmets see headdresses 

Herodotus, 108 

hidden valleys, 49 

Hilton, James, 7, 91, 135 

His-po-his, 71 

History of the World (Rashid ud-Din), 129 

Hor, Ling and, 101, 102 

horns, conch, 37; of the king's headdress, 
83; ritual storage of, 95; yak, creation 
myth and, 59, 73 

horseraces, in the Gesar myth, 96-98 

horses, Mongols and, 127; in Tibetan 
origin myth, 97 

Hos-Mo, 34 

Hoza Gyalme, 34 

humankind, creation of, 72, 110 


I 

idols, shamanism and, 122-23; Songtsen 
Gampo and, 92-93 

illness, sacrifice and, 36 

India, Tibet and, 8; Tibetan exiles in, 135; 
Tibetan monasteries in, 21 

Indra, 40, 47 

Indrabodhi, King of Jatumati, 41 


J 

Jang, 102 

Janjin Choir monastery, 107 
Jatumati, 41 

jewellery, 37, 44, 63, 100 
Jinas, 31 

Jokhang, 15 

Joru see Gesar 

Juniper, 69, 75 

Jupiter, 68 


K 

Kagyu Buddhism, 20, 27, 50-51 

Kailash, Mount, 27, 30, 54, 55, 75; 
creation myth and, 62, 63; see also 
Sumeru, Mount 

Kakaskya, 115 

Kalachakra, 88, 91 

Kalachakra Tantra, 88, 91 

kama-loka, 31 

Kara Kura, 123 

Karakorum, 107; chorten, 79 

Karan, 111 


karma, creation myth and, 59; 
reincarnation and, 16, 18 

Kashmir, 15 

Kengtse Lenme, 37 

Keraits, 131 

Kere, at the world’s end, 111 

Keru, India, 92-93 

kbadroma see dakinis 

Khon Kónchok Gyelpo, 20 

Khori-Tumed, the swan maiden and, 126 

Khyapa Laring, 34, 35, 37 

kingship, in Bon thought, 12-13, 81, 
84—85 

klu, 40, 46, 48, 63, 66—67, see also 
demons; gods 

Klu-'bum, 60—63, 66—71 

Klugyalmo Sripé Tanla Phapa, 68 

Kongjo, Princess, 43, 44, 46, 47 

Kongpo plain, 85 

Kongtse, King of China, 36-37 

Kubera, master of horses, 97 

Kubla Kban (Coleridge), 134, 135 

Kublai Khan, 7, 22-23, 107 

Kulika kings, 88 

Kundun, the Presence, 136 

Kundun (film), 137 

Kurkar, demon king of Hor, 101, 102 

Kyang Go Karkar (Gesar's horse) 95, 
98-100, 101 

Kyisho, 49 


LE 

Labchi, Mount, 54-55 

lakes of Mount Kailash, 63 

lamas, 7, 21, 32, 123; chod ceremony and, 
40; reincarnation of, 21, 51, 136; 
scholars and magicians, 50-51; see 
also Buddhism 

Lang clan, 60 

Langdarma, King of Tibet, 20 

laughter, 124 

Lawapa, 55 

laws, of Genghis Khan, 116 

Lhaba Balchen, 74 

Lhago Togpa, 30 

Lhamo Dondup, 14th Dalai Lama, 136, 
see also Tenzin Gyatso 

Lhari, 81, 82, 85 

Lhasa, 14, 15, 19, 38, 45, 134, 136, 137 

Lhatotori, King, 48 

light, conflict between darkness and, 59, 
72-73; in creation myth, 60, 72-73 

Ling, Gesar and, 94; origin of, 68-71 

Lingkar, Lord of Gya, 76 

Lingkhor, Dharamsala, 7 

Longam, 86-87 

Losang Tenpay Nyima, Panchen Lama, 75 

Lost Horizon, 7, 91, 135 

lotus, on Lake Manosawar, 66; 
Padmasambhava and, 41; shape of 
Shambhala, 88; in Shenrap myth, 32; 
throne, 50 

luck, origin of, 69 

Lutzen, Demon of the North, 98-100 


M 

Ma, Mount, 69 

Ma, River, 71 

magic, in beads, 31; the building of 
Kongjo's shrines and, 46—47; the 
exorcism of Tibet and, 38; in the 
Gesar myth, 95; Milarepa and, 53, 55; 
in Mongolia, 107; Tantric, 30 

magicians, 50-51 

Mahakala, 105 

Mahayana Buddhism, 17 

Maitreya, 51 

Manchu dynasty, 23, 132, 134, 136 

mandalas, 27, 47, 77, 79, 90, see also 
meditation 

Mandrava, 39, 41 

Manene, 98 

mangases, 110, 112-14 

mani stones, 15 

Manjushri, 77, 31 

Manjushrikirti, king of Shambhala, 88, 91 

Manosawar, Lake, 57, 63, 66; stupas of, 
79 

Mapang, Lake, 75 

Mapham, Lake, 69 

Marco Polo, 113, 131 

marmots, 124 

Marpa the Translator, 50-51, 53 

marriage ceremonies, 76, 84 

Mars, 68 

masks, 57, 104, 105, 107, 125, see also 
art 

Master of the Five Scriptures, 108, 109 

medicine, 63, 69, 72, 75, see also healing 

meditation, 16; defiling characteristics 
and, 31; Lake Rakastal and, 63; 
Padmasambhava and, 40; Shenrap 
and, 37; thangkas and, 32; tutelary 
deities and, 30; see also mandalas 

Menri Bonpo monastery, 30 

Meru, Mount, 79 

Metok Lhadze, 102-03 

Milarepa, 20, 27, 51—53; Mount Kailash 
and, 54, 55; Mount Labchi and, 54-55 

Milky Way, the, 75 

mind, god of see Trowo Tsochog 

Ming dynasty, 23 

Mirmkhan Mamo, 72 

Moleden, 114 

monasteries, 24—25, 53 

monastic system, 21, 50 

Mongke Tengri, 108, 113, 125; ancestor 
worship and, 118; at the end of time, 
111; creation of people and, 110; 
Genghis Khan and, 128; mangases 
and, 112, 114; Mongols and, 109 

Mongolia, Buddhism in, 23, 122; China 
and, 23, 132, 137; cultural beginnings 
of, 9-11, 22, 107, 108; the European 
myth of, 130-31; Tibet and, 7, 23 

Mongolia, People’s Republic of, 23, 137 

Mongols, empire of, 107, 108, 123, 128; 
origin of, 109; religion of, 107, 108, 
116-24, 128; see also Genghis Khan; 
Mongolia 


LON! DEX 


monkeys, in creation myth, 42, 64-65 

Monpa, Lord of Ye, 74 

Monpori, Mount, 46 

moon, in Bon creation myth, 68; 
symbolism, 77 

Morning Star, 111 

Mother Fire, 116 

mother goddess see Satrig Ersang 

mountains, of pilgrimage, 54-55 

Mu clan, 72 

Mu cord, 76, 83, 84, 85 

Munpa Zerdan, 72 

musical instruments, 57; see also 
drumming 

Mutsame, 38 


N 

naginis, 66 

Naman, 38 

Namphi Gungyal, 75 

nan, 31 

Naqu horse fair, 57 

Naro Bonchung, 55 

Nechung monastery, Dharamsala, 25 

Nechung monastery, Lhasa, 105 

Nepal, Avalokitesvara and, 43; the 
Buddha and, 16; Shantarakshita and, 
38; Tibet and, 14, 15, 30, 43-44; 
Tibetan exiles in, 137; Tibetan 
monasteries in, 21 

nga drums, 57 

ngam demons, 74 

nirvana, 16, 17 

nomads, 9-11, 107, 137 

Nondra Totsel, King of Tibet, 43 

Nyatri Tsenpo, King of Tibet, 81, 82-85 

Nyethane Lhachenmo, 78 

Nyingma Buddhism, 21 
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Ogedei Khan, 22 

Om Mani Padme Hum, 15, 42, 83 
Ong Khan, Kerait ruler, 131 
ongot, 122 

Onon, River, 109, 129 


P 

Padmasambhava, the purba and, 30; 
exorcism of Tibet, 19, 27, 38—40; 
Gesar and, 95; on Mount Kailash, 54; 
Nyingma Buddhism and, 20; in 
sculpture, 12; secret treasure texts and, 
49; the twice-born, 41 

Panchen Lama, 78, 51, 91 

Pango Chorten, 79 

parasol, 32, 81 

Peacock-son, 71 

Penzhikent, 129 

Persia, 29 

Phyvau, 74 

pilgrimage, 54-55, 66, 78 

plagues, 74 
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Plain of Milk, 46 

Pleiades constellation, 71 

poison, creation of, 74 

Potala, Mount, 64 

Potala Palace, 19, 137 

Prajnaparamita, 31 

prayer books, 48 

prayer ceremonies, Mon Lam 
Ch'en-Po, 16 

prayer flags, 27, 124 

prayer wheels, 7 

Prester John, 130-31, 134 

punishment, in Buddhism, 18 

Puntsag-Osor, 125 

Purba (god), 30 

purba (dagger), 30 


Q 


Qormusta, king of the tengri, 108, 111, 
113, 116 
Queen of Darkness, 72 


R 

rainbows, Tónpa Shenrap and, 32; in 
creation myth, 60, 61; the dmu cord 
and, 84; the Dalai Lama and, 136 

Rakastal, Lake, 63 

Ralpacan, 20 

Rashid ud-Din, 729 

Ratnasambhava Buddha, 82 

Red Mother, 123 

Red Rock, 118, 779 

reincarnation, &arma and, 16, 18; of 
lamas, 21, 51, 136; rules of, 18 

rewards, in Buddhism, 18 

riches, god of, 116 

Rinchen Darlu, 69 

Rinpoche, Guru see Padmasambhava 


rituals, appeasement, 67, Bon, 12-13, 27, 


59. 67, 69, 70, 75, 76, 84; Buddhist, 
16, 56-57, 59, 91, 104, 112, 12], 
chod ceremony, 40; fire, 116; funeral, 
70, 91, 104, marriage, 76, 84; New 
Year, /6; purification, 69, 116; 
shamanistic, 119-21 

Rudrachkrin, 88-91 

Rulaskyes, 87 

rupa-loka, 31 

Russia, the Mongols and, 107, 131 


5 

sacrifice, to ancestral spirits, 118, 122-23; 
to demons, 71; of horses, 127; 
in Tibet, 36 


saddles, 7/27 


Sagjamuni, 108, 111, see also Buddha, the; 


Shakyamuni 


Sahor, 41 

Sakya, monastery, 69; school of 
Buddhism, 7, 20, 23 

Sala Bapug cave, 62 

Salpa, 32 


Sam Burxan, Princess, 114 

Samarkand, 131 

Sambala, kingdom of, 112-13, 114 

samsara, 18, 105 

Samye monastery and temple, 19, 21, 24, 
25, 40 

sangha, 24 

Sangpo Bumtri, creation myth and, 65, 
72, 73; good luck and, 69; offspring 
of, 72; origin of marriage and, 76; 
procreator, 28-30 

Sangwa Dupa, 32 

Satham, demon king of Jang, 102 

Satrig Ersang, 28, 30 

Saturn, 68 

Scorsese, Martin, 137 

Scythians, 108 

Sechan Dugmo, 96, 98, 101, 102, 103 

Secret Antidotes, 48—49 

Secret Doctrine, The , 91 

Senge Dongchan, 54 

Seven Years in Tibet, 137 

shaktis, 31 

Shakya clan, Nepal, 16, 82, 84 

Shakyamuni, 88, see also Buddha, the; 
Sagjamuni 

shamanism, ancestor worship, 118, 
122-23, 128; animals and, 124; 
Buddhism and, 27, 123; dance and, 
118, 119-21; death and, 13, 118, 121; 
demons and, 122-23; divination and, 
117, 124; dreams and, 118; drumming 
and, 118, 119, 121; healing and, 119, 
123; idols of, 122-23; Buddhism and, 
27; initiation rites of, 119; Mongolia 
and, 107, 114, 116-24, 137; power of, 
116, 119-21; sacrifice and, 36, 118; 


Tibet and, 11—13, 23; trances and, 716, 


118-21; ventriloquism and, 118; 
visions and, 118 

Shambhala, 59, 88-91, 103; see also spirit 
world 

Shampo Valley, god of, 39 

Shangri-La, 7, 91, 135 

Shantarakshita, 19, 38 

sheep, 69 


Shenlha Wódkar, creation and, 60; god of 


wisdom, 28, 29, 32; struggle with 
darkness of, 72 
Shenrap Miwo see Tónpa Shenrap 
Shenza Nechung, 34 
Shespa, 32, 37 
Shingti, king and Demon of the South, 


102-03 

Shri Dhanyakataka Stupa, 88 

shrines, 27, 123; to Kongjo's Buddha, 
16—47 


sickness, origin of, 72, 73 
Siddhartha Gautama see Buddha, the 
Sikam Phrulmoche, 76 

Silen Galzu, 113, 114 

Singlen, King of Ling, 94, 96 

Sipa Gunsang, 29 

Sipa Yesang, 29 

sky gods (fsan), 31 


sky-walkers see dakinis 

smrang, 59 

snakes, 124, 125, see also klu 

soil deities (sadags), 31 

S6nam Gyatso, 23 

Songtsen Gampo, King of Tibet, 19, 57; 
commemorative idol of, 92-93; 
dharma king, 88; foreign wives of, 
43—44; incarnation of Avalokitesvara, 
15, 49, 93; shrine building, 46-47 

soul, the, Bon teachings, 13 

souls, in Hell, 31, 705 

Speech, god of see Lhago Togpa 

spirit world, 11-12, 118-19, 124; see also 
Shambhala 

Spring rituals, 27 

Sri Lanka, 92-93 

Srijé Brangkar, 72 

stags, 124 

stone pillars, 27 

storytelling, art of, 103 

stupas, 27, 78-79, 81; of light, 46; Shri 
Dhanyakataka, 88; of silver, 48, 

Suchandra, King of Shambhala, 88 

Suddhodana, King of the Shakyas, 16 

Sukhavati, 42 

Sumeru, Mount, 27, 32, 65, 79; see also 
Kailash, Mount 

sun, symbols of the, 77 

Sunag, 112, 113, 114 

sungma, 30 

Supreme Bliss, 54 

swans, 124 

swan lake, 126 

swastikas, 71, 28, 76 

Syria, Christian clergy and, 130, 131 


dU 

Ta-tu, 22 

Tagla, 30 

Tagri Nyenzing, 49 

Tagthang Tramo, 71 

Taizong, Emperor of China, 43 

Tajikistan, 11 

Takla Mebar, 32 

Taktser, 136 

tantras, Bon, 28, 32; Buddhist, 19, 49, 77, 
88-91 

Tara, 42, 43, 54, 64, 133 

Tazik, 11, 29 

tea, 75 

temple, of Kongtse, 36-37 

Temujin see Genghis Khan 

tengri, 108-09, 112-13, 114 

Tenzin Gyatso, 14th Dalai Lama, 
13, 20, 21, 135, 137; see also Lhamo 
Dondup 

termas, 49 

territorial gods, 30-31 

terstón, 49 

levne, 117 

thangkas, 32, 40, 49, 50, 52, 59, 66, 88, 
97, OS, 122; see also banners 

Theravada Buddhism, 17 


thorsas, 72 

Thubten Gyatso, 13th Dalai Lama, 136 

thunderbolts, of Naman, 38; vajra, 68; of 
Yemo, 73 

Tibet, Britain and, 134; China and, 7-8, 
15, 21, 44, 134, 135-37, 136; Chinese 
settlement in, 737, civil war in, 20; 
early history of, 7, 9, 14-15; 


geography of, 8-9; religions of, 11—14, 


15-21; Western consciousness of, 
134-37; see also Bon; Buddhism 

Tibetans, creation of, 64—65; exile of, 21, 
135-37 

Tiger Mountain, 49 

tigers, 69—71 

Tilopa, 50 

tinderboxes, 48 

Tise, Mount, 49 

toads, creation of Ling and, 69 

Tobu Bumsang, 34 

Tod Lung, 39 

Todong, 94—98, 101 

Toghon Temür, 23 

Tónpa Shenrap, 11, 28, 29, 30, 72; 
becomes a monk, 37; birth of, 32; 
Bonri mountain and, 81; in creation 
myth, 66, 67; family of, 34; horses of, 
35; Kongtse’s temple and, 37; sacrifice 
and, 36 

tortoises, 108-09 

trance, shamanistic, 12, 776, 118-19 

tree of life, 124, see also cosmic tree 

Trinyen Zungtsen, 48 

Trisang, 36 

Trisong Detsen, King of Tibet, 19, 38—40; 
dharma king, 88 

Tritsug Detsen, King of Tibet, 20 

Tritsun, Princess, 43—44, 46, 47 

Trowo Tsochog, 30 

Trulnang shrine, 47 

Truths, The Four Noble, 17 

tsam, 56—57, 104, 112, 121 

Tsari, Mount, 55 


tshan, 75 

Tshangya spring, 69 

Tsolpo, ruler of Ngam, 74 

Tsong Khapa, 50 

turbans, 103, see also headdresses 

turquoise, 44, 69, 71, 72, 73, 76, 79, 82, 
84, 100, 108 

Tusheet Khan, 132 

tutelary deities (yidams), 30, 49 

Tuvden, 112 


U 

Ulaan Baatar, 25, 108 

Underworld, king of the, 111, 121; lords 
of, 104-05, shamanism and the, 119, 
12155125 

Ushnishavijaya, 79 


V 

Vaishravana, 97 

Vairocana Buddha, 31, 82 
vajra, 68, 77 

Vajrakumara, 30 

Vajrapani, 66, 77 

Vajrayana Buddhism, 77 
ventriloquism, shamanistic, 118 
Venus, 68, 111 

visions, shamanistic, 118 


Ww 

war, apocalyptic, 88-91, 111; of gods and 
demons, 74-75 

water, in creation myth, 57, 59 

water deities (tlw), 31 

weapons, 102 

Welchen Gekho, 30 

Welse Ngampa, 30 

wheat, in creation myth, 71 

William of Rubruck, 134 

wisdom, bodhisattva of, see Manjushri; 


Bon god of, see Shenlha W6dkar 
wolf, in creation myth, 109, 128 
Wolmo Lungring, 29, 32, 34, 37 
Woman of Wednesday, 123 
wood, in creation myth, 59, 60 
writing, 15 


x 
Xanadu, 107 
Xar, 112-13, 114 


Y 

yab-yum, 77 

yaks, 39, 54, 59, 73 

Yama, 31, 104, 105, 107 
Yamantaka, 27, 31 

Yana, 7 

Yasa laws, 116 

ye, 74 

Yekhyen, King, 66 

yeks, 123 

yellow book, of divination, 117 
“Yellow Hat” order, see Geluk order 
Yemo, King, 60, 73 

Yeshe Shögyal, 39, 49 

Yesukai, 131 

yoga, 77 

yogis, 50 

yoghurt, 75 

Yüan dynasty, 7, 23 

Yundrung Gutsek, Mount, 37 


Z 

Zadangui, Princess, 112-13, 114 
Zanabazar, 1st Bogdo Gegen, 132-33 
Zangtsa Ringtsun, 32 

Zen Buddhism, 17 

Zhangzhung, King of, 37, 62 

zhi khro, funeral rituals and, 97 
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CONTINUED FROM FRONT FLAP 


Zeus? Or of the Aztec god Quetzalcoatl who throws 
himself into a fire, unleashing a flock of birds and cre- 
ating the planet Venus? 

Each book comes wrapped in a 
beautifully designed dust jacket and is filled with full- 
color photographs of sacred sites, symbols, art and 
mythic figures. You'll see, for example, the ancient 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, a chalice that may be the 
Holy Grail, and a Native American shaman's mask. 
Each book also includes historical overviews, maps and 
pronunciation guides. The titles span time and place— 
Titans & Olympians: Greek and Roman Myth, Heroes of the 
Dawn: Celtic Myth, Forests of the Vampire: Slavic Myth, and a 
wide range of others. 

To bring you these ancient myths 
and artifacts, Time Life’s editors have combed cen- 
turies-old sources from around the world. They also 
have worked with the world’s top experts carefully to 
present myth in historical context. Heroes of the Dawn: 
Celtic Myth, for example, examines whether there was a 
real King Arthur and where he may have lived. Mother 
Earth, Father Sky: Native American Myth connects Native 
Americans’ earth myths with their real struggle to 
preserve their land. 

Taken together, these books serve 
as a repository of the sum total of human wisdom, the 
product of thousands of years of thought and experi- 
ence. More than just a book series, this rich collection 
celebrates and preserves the best of who we are and 
what we have dreamed. You'll pick up these books again 
and again for entertainment, enlightenment and inspi- 
ration. Above all, these ancient stories will provide a 


new view of history and the world around us. 


ON THE COVER: A rare and beautiful wallpainting from Jokhang monastery in 
Lhasa, These murals were executed in the eleventh or early twelfth century, The border is a detail 
from a thangka depicting a bodhisattva 


COVER CREDITS: Gold medallion from Corel Stock Photo Library 2, CD ROM: “Textures by 
James Dawson” # 356099, mandala symbol by John Drummond, Time-Life Books—main picture from the 
Royal Geographical Society, London/Norma Joseph—background courtesy of the Trustees of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 


“Princess Kongjo had blue skin, 
and lotus-scented breath so 
siga that a turquoise bee 

always circled above her. 


e A design like the spots of a die 
: decorated her left cheek, and 
x a design like a lotus adorned the 
a - other. In the middle of her 


- forehead danced an image of 
- Tara the size of a barley grain." 
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